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American trade you can get these conveniences 
and you pay and pay big for them, but in their 
private houses conditions are very primitive as 
compared to what we are used to in the average 
suburban American cottage. 


fees business situation in England is incompre- 
-hensible. England has been indulging in a 
stipend policy which actually encourages. idle 
men. It began immediately fol- 
lowing the war when the dole 
system was regarded as a neces- 


The Busmess 
Situation in 


England sary expression of gratitude to 
the soldiers returning home and 
unemployed. As a temporary measure it was 


defensible; but it has become a permanent char- 
ity. With the payment of a dole of $15.00 a 
week and a further payment from the local au- 
thorities a man won’t work unless he gets con- 
siderable more. Why should he, if he can loaf 
and live? The dole is costing England today 
over $200,000,000 a year and with increasing idle 
men nobody knows what the limit of expense 
will be, 

The heavy taxes in England are naturally 
stupefying all industrial initiative; the dole en- 
courages an independence for work unless at 
higher wages. What’s the result? 

England is now unable to mine British coal, 
its one fundamental industry, and sell this coal 
within its own borders m competition with coal 
from other countries. Hundreds of coal pits are 
closed down. Manufacturing centres are either 
idle or operating on short time. 


This is the situation and it’s deplorable. 

Lloyd George said in the London Mail, July 
llth, “for the first time in the history of Great 
Britain there is an adverse trade balance and the 
nation is trading at a loss.” 


In Manchester and surroundings there are 
36,000 hands out of employment ; 14,000 in Brad- 
ford; 14,000 in Nottingham ; 24,000 in Birming- 
ham; hundreds of mills are saved from total 
shutdown by working shorter time ; 600 spinning 
mills in and around Manchester are just manag- 
ing to keep open. 


How long will this situation prevail? 


The remedy is simple but it’s not very easily 
The remedy is for the people to go to 
work for the wages that industry can afford to 
But unfortunately this practical solution is 
prohibited by the labor union and the socialists 
who not only reject a lower wage scale but de- 
mand an increase in the dole. 


applied. 


pay. 









American friends who wonder why Britain © 
doesn’t do something must bear this political 
situation well in mind. 


pon’t know what the financial results of the 
Exposition will be, but Paris was packed and 
the hotels were crowded and the Exposition was 
thronged with visitors, and the 


Paris Paris papers have published in- 
During terviews with John Snowden, 
the Exposition Frank Richardson, Thomas 

O’Shaughnessy, George Mc- 


Geachin, Carl Schmieg, Horace Cheney, E. L. 
Mansure, Louis Rorrimer and others and every 
paper, day after day, has had columns abou: the 
American Delegation. All appear vitally inter- 
ested in the message we take back to the United 
States. fe 85 85 


\ K Jr DOUBT is retail merchants, as a whole, are 
-awake to the seriousness of the situation 
that is adversely affecting the sale of home fur- 


nishings. The tremendous popu- 
Merchants larity of other worthy things: such 
Awake as the automobile, the movies, the 


cabaret and the tearoom, have set 
up a competition for the entertainment of not 
only the younger element of the community, but 
for their parents as well, and the whole trend of 
interest in these things is diametrically opposed 
to home improvement. ‘! 

The home living room and dining room may 
be shabby, but the tearoom, the theater and the 
dance hall are smartly furnished, aglow with 
lights and carrying an atmosphere of happiness 
and prosperity. It needs neither prophet nor 
sage to see what this tendenew is doing to the 
morale of the home and to the business of home 
furnishing. 

In an endeavor to counteract the growing 
neglect of the home to the detriment of legitimate 
business in furniture, draperies, wall paper, floor 
coverings, pictures, and interior decoration gen- 
erally, we propose the plan outlined on page 99 
of this magazine, which our readers are free to 
employ with any modifications or extensions. 

The importance of ihe home as the founda- 
tion of American citizenship cannot be estimated 
in terms of financial value, but the prosperity of 
the merchant is definitely related to his ability to 
sell his wares. He should, therefore, need no 
other incentive than that of his own interests to 
place him enthusiastically behind a spontaneous 
effort to encourage the public to 

MAKE EVERY HOME A HOME 
SWEET HOME 
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HE President’s personal habits, his dress and 

other purely intimate and private preferences 
have suffered'a temporary newspaper eclipse on 
account of his vacation at Swampscott. But now 
with his return to the White House we can ex- 
pect the newspapers to revive, at great length, 
certain disagreements of representative bodies 
and pseudo art critics, concerning the rehabilita- 
tion of the Presidential home. 

One New York newspaper of July 7th gave 
views of the protest of the executive secretary 
of the American Institute of Architects and 
quoted the letter of the late ex-President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, to the effect that “the White 
House now (December, 1908), 
within and without, is literally 
the ideal house for the head of 
a great democratic republic. 

“It should be a matter of 
pride, an honorable obligation to 
the whole nation, to prevent its 
being in any way marred. 

“Tf I had it in my power, as 
I leave office, 1 should like to 
leave as a legacy to you and to 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the duty of preserving a 
perpetual eye of guardianship over the White 
House, to see that it is kept unchanged and un- 
marred from this time on.” 

Against this, we had in the same newspaper, 
but of July 9th, opinions such as quoted below: 

“Some of the furnishings in the President’s 
room are said to be wholly inappropriate. The 
bed, for instance, is a gaudy modern production 
with nondescript trimmings and gold paint over 
all. It is a development of no established period. 


There is also a: massive wardrobe, flanked on the 
front with carved, supposedly Grecian pillars. It 
is “similarly indescribable and is scheduled for 
speedy removal. 

“The Green Room, which is to receive his 
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The White House is 
not a museum—it is 
a home and should 
be permitted to re- 
flect the taste and 
preferences of the 
Chief Executive. 


T £40 P EE Sr 


consideration, contains a conglomeration of mis- 
fits. Taken somewhat at random, one finds in 
this room, for example, a Chinese teakwood con- 
trivance, which has come to be known as one of 
the Executive Mansion’s chief ‘what-nots.’ It 
doubtless was a gift from some distinguished 
Oriental, and for lack of other place to put it 
was set up in the Green Room. Then there are 
two Japanese vases—beautiful, but out of place. 
In another corner is a screen, thought to be Louis 
XIV. The marble mantle is neither Adam nor 
Empire. It probably is of around 1814, and is 
said to have been brought over by President 
Monroe after his visit to France.” 

Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, of the 
Metropolitan Museum, who is a 
member of the committee, stated 
that he has found a collection of 
at least 14 different known styles 
in the bedrooms, including some 
pieces of walnut, which lost its 
popularity in the late ’70’s. 

Just why there should be 
such a contest of opposing in- 
fluences in the redecoration and 
refurnishing of the White 
House, is as difficult for us to 
understand as is the influence, broadly hinted in 
connection with some of the comments, that 
while the amount available for rehabilitation is 
somewhat less than what actually will be required 
donations of money or material are expected to 
make up the deficit. 

It is true that the matter of White House 
decoration does and. should concern, not only the 
chair boarders in the country grocery stores of 
every town and hamlet, but also organizations 
and individuals who take an interest in the de- 
velopment of the home furnishing arts—but 
there should be no need of controversy. 

Those who oppose a change of furnishings 
should remember that no single style, in clothing 
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or furniture, can be expected to please the tastes 
of succeeding ages. New view points bring new 
opinions and it is not fair to shackle a growing 
generation with the selections of a forgotten past. 
On the other hand, those who advocate a com- 
plete return to Colonial furnishings might well 
be asked to consider very carefully before taking 
a step so radically rearwards. Has the last two 
hundred years been so bare of craftsmanship that 
we find nothing worthy of employment in the 
nation’s most prominent home? 

It is true that we have a wholesome regard 
for Colonial furnishings. This regard has been 
fostered by the delightful designs and master 
craftsmanship represented in various museums 
and privaté collections. But the White House is 
not a museum, it is a home, more or less public, 
but in the main—private, and so long as it is the 
home of the chief executive, it should surely be 
permitted to reflect his personal preferences in 
the way of furnishings and convenience. An ap- 
peal to sentiment in the effort to stay the exer- 
cise of that preference, which is undoubtedly 
operating through the ministrations of the com- 
mittee in charge, is not calculated to make for 
harmony. Whether the quest for a more pleas- 
ingly furnished environment turns the pages of 
history backwards—or like the present Paris Ex- 
position, limits its search toward a development 
of the ultra modern. What is important, is that 
the furnishings of the White House, particularly 
in so far as they relate to the comfort, convenience 
and pride of its executive residents, should be 
thoroughly representative of its own position and 
of the taste of those whose home it is at the time. 
What does it matter if in its exterior the 







Below: Three of the new designs in the line of the Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc. 
cloth, the outside fabrics edge-on cretonnes. 


White House presents a rigidly Colonial atmos- 
phere—a typewriter can click as merrily, a tele- 
phone ring as insistently or a radio chuckle as 
gleefully as if they were not modern interlopers 
in an atmosphere that never contemplated such 
innovations—indeed they are not as out of place 
as would be the quill pen and its inhibition of 
business speed. 

The White House can no more serve its true 
purpose as the home of the chief executive, en- 
cumbered with furnishings that are out of step 
with the taste and education of today, than the 
President could accomplish his daily round of 
official duties without taking advantage of the 
modern developments of science and invention. 

A house renews its. youth by contact with 
new faces and new fashions; in its exterior it be- 
longs to the landscape and in the eyes of the 
passerby, becomes accustomed to its changing en- 
vironment, but furnishings and fashions are a 
part of the life of a family. They must fit into 
the family life: Their age or style are subordi- 
nate considerations, but, the moment they cause 
a feeling of vague discomfort—whether in the 
executive’s mansion or in the humblest home, 
they are definitely out of harmony. 


SCHUMACHER & Co. have contributed an- 

* other brochure to the library of the deco- 
rator, a modest sixteen-page booklet; but brief 
as it is, it is full of the charm of beautiful color- 
ings and practical advice. It is called “Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator,” and augments 
the service work of the firm. It is designed to 
educate the general public, developing new cus- 
tomers for the decorator. 





The center fabric is a terry 














The glib talker among salesmen with a line of ready putter is passing; today even auc- 
tioneers, once noted for their verbosity, now confine themselves to mere descriptions of 





the articles they sell. 
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IN SALESMANSHIP 


Two Things to Cultivate—a Forceful Vocabulary and a Knowledge of Materials. 


E USED to hear a great deal in the early 

days of harvesting machinery of that  in- 
tangible difference between various types, which 
was designated “a selling point.” Around these 
points was built a selling talk and it was the man 
with the most fluent vocabulary, who frequently 
carried the palm for the highest sales record. 

This was before the days of the salesman- 
ship school. The matter of selling had not been 
reduced to a science and a formula of definite 
moves. Writers had not yet evolved the instruc- 
tion form which builds up a “sure fire” success 
around “He wili say,” and “Then you will say.” 
Efficiency was still an educational term and not 
the verbal nuisance it has since become, but not- 
withstanding the fact that we have traveled far 
since those days and we have seen the salesman- 
ship school and the efficiency expert rise and 
flourish, we still believe that the last word has 
not been said on the making of sales and 
salesmen. 

We also believe that the time is opportune 
for puncturing some of the over-expanded. no- 
tions, which have come from -isolated selling 
experience. 

First: the glib talker, the patter, and gal. 
The salesman of the over-persuasive tongue and 
of words that flow on like “the brook” of child- 
hood memory has come upon hard times. His 
success belongs to a slow era when things were 
done more leisurely, thoughts were more sluggish, 
the business day was longer and there was less 
speed. Today, business and business men have 
no time for long-winded phrases, and, more and 
more, the short emphatic monosyllabic Anglo- 
Saxon words are being cultivated for the “snap” 
and “go” they represent. 

Therefore, the student of salesmanship 


might set for himself as his first task—the culti- 
vation of a vocabulary of short, emphatic, sincere 
words and phrases, that without being abrupt, 
conveys his thought in terms that save time. 

When one realizes that the most emphatic 
words, the most impulsive, commanding, awe in- 
spiring and terrifying words of our language are 
words of a single syllable, one readily grasps the 
idea that lengthy words and involved phrases are 
unnecessary; such words as stop, jump, fire, 
shoot, march, halt, run, are compelling in their 
directness—not only because of their brevity, but 
because they convey a complete thought with 
such intensity of meaning that no other forms of 
expression can be successfully substituted. 

We do not mean to imply that the man of 
limited but forceful vocabulary is inevitably a 
success as a salesman—nor that the fluent- 
spoken, talkative salesman is denied the possi- 
bility of a successful career. But’ we do mean 
to draw a distinction between talking and saying 
something. So long as the salesman’s conversa- 
tion conveys useful and usable information con- 
cerning the materials for sale, it is neither wasted 
breath nor wasted time. But, unless the salesman 
has made a thorough and practical study of his 
wares, permission to discourse on their real val- 
ues would leave him well nigh speechless. There- 
fore, we arrive by deduction at the point that 
next to brevity, which is an acquisition to be 
striven for, information which lends interest to a 
selling talk can be obtained by study and research. 

We have given particular emphasis to these . 
two elements of successful salesmanship ; first, 
because of their definite value but principally be- 
cause they are possible of possession: by every 
salesman (wholesale or retail) who cares to de- 
vote the time and energy to acquire them. 











A library by Paul Follot. 


THE NEW ART AND ITS 


PROBABLE RESULTS 


By C. R. CLirForp 


. I have dwelt more upon the work of the 
French exhibitors than upon any of the 
others, it is because the French are the only na- 
tion that have taken to this New Art seriously. 
Other countries have made a feeble struggle to 
show something new, but it is all reminiscent. 

Of course, in dress, designers never follow 
the historic periods, but in home furnishings, the 
periods have been the basic laws and an educa- 
tion was always necessary. 

The New Art requires no knowledge, no 
preparation, no fundamentals. One may take 
any style and twist this a bit and that.a bit, alter 
it, emasculate it, do something different to it and 
it’s New Art. 

With masters like Dufresne Jallot, Andre 
Groult, Follot or Ruhlmann, results may be in- 
teresting, much as the work of Claude Millard in 


New York is interesting, but I doubt if Millard 
with all his skill would ever ask us to live in the 
kind of room which serves as a background for 
some of his posters. 

The exhibition in Paris is delightful in spots, 
frequently grotesque, always bizarre, but I find 
nothing that I would call constructive. Taken 
by itself Brandt’s iron work is superb; but it’s 
individual, and has no relationship to any of the 
other products. If the exhibition accomplishes 
anything, I fear that it willbe in the dangerous 
encouragement of independent thought in decora- 
tion, a disregard and in fact, contempt for all 
schools of design—an abandonment of study. 

It’s a great field for anyone to work in who 
has naught but imagination; he needn’t worry 
about anachronism or law or order. He makes 
his own style and there’s no co-operation or unity 




















of expression between any two producers in the 
whole Exposition. 

Out of the hundred or more American dele- 
gates that were appointed, at least fifty have 
earnestly pondered the subject and their views 
will be reported to the Secretary of Commerce 
through Messrs. Richards, Holmes, Creange and 
Bernays. It would be in bad taste for me me to 
anticipate their judgment. I do not hesitate, 
however, to say that something will come of this 
vast demonstration, and out of the chaos, some- 
thing may crystallize, but as yet it’s only a germ 
struggling for life. 

On page 117 I show one of Paul Follot’s 
rooms, a “young man’s room; it’s decidedly 
Cubist, rather woozy; also on this and page 94 
a dining room, and a library. He has moments 
of restraint which few of his contemporaries 
exercise. 

In the dining room shown at the bottom of 
this page, the lighting fixtures are of alabaster 
and crystal enclosed in silver and bronze frame. 
The chair is in soft green damask; window cur- 
tains in darned filet; walls, pale orange; furni- 


A dining room by Paul Follot. 
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ture dark wood, profusely inlaid. The library, at 
the top of page 94, shows similar window cur- 
tains, and Savonerie carpet. The fireplace has a 
copper hood. The fire is so directed up the chim- 
ney that it heats the hood and gives added 
warmth. 

The copper hood harmonizes with the cop- 
per tones in the frieze. 

The “young man’s room” (see page 117) is 
in pale green and orange; the woodwork, con- 
spicuous swirls or marquetrie. The furniture is 
a day-bed, arm chair, table and combination 
clothes closet and bookcases It’s a flashy kind 
of a room but perhaps some very young men may 
like it. The walls are gray green, the portieres, 
light brown, with a deeper tone in the carpet. 


ij bsrne's one thing conspicuous throughout the 
Paris Exposition, and that’s the adoption of 
a subtle psychology which is likely to bring good 
results. Everything shown is accredited not only 
to the manufacturer, but to the designer. At 
Braquenie’s they said to me: 

“Be sure you give credit to our designers.” 
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In almost every exhibit of the thousands of 
French displays, the name of the designer is 
given full credit. This sort of thing is never 
done in Ametica. The American designer is a 
totally unknown factor. There’s nothing to in- 
spire him in his work but the sordid pay for his 
services, 

The sculptor, the painter, the actor, the au- 
thor all enjoy not only emolument, but personal 
glory, and the recognition and acclaim of the 
public. It’s this applause that appeals to their 
pride and keeps them working for something 
better. The French manufacturer realizes this 
and so, far from concealing the names of their 
designers, they are featuring them, starring them. 
When you read’a rattling good novel, it’s-a nat- 
ural thing to go to-the book store and ask for 
something else by the same writer. - It seems 
reasonable to assume that if a buyer has had a 
big sale upon one of Gaudissard’s, Roguet’s or 
Beaumont’s designs, he would naturally be inter- 
ested in something more by the same artist. So 
with this recognition the French designers feel 
they are something more than mere working ma- 
chines and accordingly they are putting a lot of 
enthusiasm into their labor. 





AWNING PATTERNS IN FRANCE 


ier postal cards and illustrations of the sea- 
shore resorts of southern France, particularly 
Deauville, all show the unusual charm of color 
in awnings on the terraces and the seashore 
booths and canopies. The general color and de- 
sign characteristics are reproduced for Johnson & 
Faulkner in some very pleasing cottons called 
toile de Normandy. Some of them are in stripes, 
some in huge blocks; excellent for Colonial bed- 
rooms, tea-rooms, breakfast-rooms and porch 
furnishings. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION 
§ ie announcement has just reached us that the 
Sesquicentennial International Exposition in 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary of 
American independence is to be held in Philadel- 


phia, occupying the entire area of League Island - 


Park, 670 acres, from June Ist to December Ist, 
1926. : 

The Palace of Liberal Arts alone will occupy 
nine acres. Four other buildings of big size and 
innumerable smaller structures will be occu- 
pied by the various States and foreign govern- 
ments. Parking space is being provided for 
40,000 automobiles. The stadium will seat 
100,000 people. The central court will be 1,400 
feet long, a boulevard of beauty. 

Throughout the period of the Exposition, 
great historical pageants covering the Revolu- 
tionary Period will be shown with sham battles, 
and a huge athletic meet is planned under the 
auspices of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

It is impossible to give all the details. It 
would cover pages. Lakes and lagoons weave in 
and around the various buildings, and motor 
launches costing $200,000, have been ordered to 
provide “gondola” service. 





NEW BELGIAN LINENS 


Ses the coming season an entirely new line of 

Belgian linens will be shown by Hermann 
Hartmann, the New York selling agent; stripes 
and jacquards for slip coverings, couch covers, 
porch table covers, etc. Mr. Hartmann has just 
returned from the other side where he has se- 
cured the sole agency of a manufacturer with 
greater facilities for executing his orders 
promptly. His business in these goods has in- 
creased considerably during the past few years. 


A recent McCreery window displaying Fearing & Whiton Co.’s fabrics. 
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NOTABLE EXTERIORS AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


Typical of the new architectural forms displayed. 
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A ROOM SHOWN BY “LA MATRISE” OF THE GALLERIES LAFAYETTE AT 
THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


Decorated by Maurice Dufrene 
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PRIDE IN THE HOME 
IS THE MAINSTAY OF 
YOUR BUSINESS 








HE greatest institution on the face of the 

earth is in danger. The “American Home,” 
the birthplace of talent, the cradle of ambition 
and the inspiration of all that is good in our 
civilization is being crowded out of place by in- 
terests which can neither take its place nor ful- 
fill its functions—and a part of the fault lies 
with our merchants who cater to the home’s 
comfort and convenience. 

The welfare of the home and what “home” 
stands for is, or 


In other words, he is being sold by a cam- 
paign of publicity that is aimed at his imagina- 
tion. 

The better appearance, the greater speed, the 
many improvements and conveniences of the new 
model car; the greater distance, volume and 
clearness of the new type of radio; the satisfac- 
tion of a better golf score, gained by some new 
type of club or ball; the smart appearance of a 
new suit or hat; the thrills and laughs of a new 

show—are spread 





ought to be, the cen- 
ter of every indi- 
vidual’s chief con- 
cern. It is the one 
sure anchor of na- 
tional self-respect 
and is indispensable 
to the further devel- 
opment of America’s 


greatness. 
To many men, 
however, the  pos- 


session of a home is 
the end of an ambi- 
tion instead of its 
beginning. Other 
things, like his auto- 
mobile, his radio, his 
taste in dress or his 
enjoyment of golf, 
tennis or fishing, lie 
so close to the con- 
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before him in every 
possible form of 
printed enticement, 
employed by adver- 
tising geniuses, in 
the exploitation of 
the wares they 
represent. 

It is the same 
with his recreational 
activities; the sea- 
shore, the moun- 
tains, the South, the 
West, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Conti- 
nent—the charm 
and attractiveness 
of each and all are 
dished up for his 
delectation in word 
pictures which greet 








sciousness. of his 
pride that an appearance of prosperity is impera- 
tive to his peace of mind. 

It is not only the matter of “keeping up ap- 
pearances” that forces last year’s radio and the 
year-before-last automobile into the discard, but 
there is the constant urging before his eyes of 
the advantages of new models in the automobile 
and radio fields that encourages his own inclina- 
tions by picturing before his mental vision the 
joy and satisfaction of possession. 





and coax through 
the pages of his fa- 
vorite newspaper and magazine. Small wonder, 
then, that these things loom big in the scheme of 
his everyday life, and their importance, though 
relatively less to him than his home, is greater in 
his thought because of the insistence with which 
they are spread before his notice. 

America’s bill for automobiles last year was 
$2,500,000,000; for tobacco, $1,200,000,000; for 
clothing, $3,000,000,000; for confectionery, 
$1,250,000,000; and for moving pictures, $800,- 
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000,000—largely because of the persistent and 
insistent character of the advertising behind these 
industries. 

We have no fault to find with these expendi- 
tures—the sales they represent are legitimate 
business transactions, which increase the pleas- 
ure and prosperity of the community; but the 
point we want to stress is that these things com- 
pete with the consideration of home comforts 
and home conveniences. If we were to consider 
that 10% of the total amount of money spent 
for the five items, we have quoted, was the total 
expenditures by these industries for publicity and 
promotion of all kinds, it would reach a figure 
of $875,000,000, a staggering sum, which ought 
to be a decided’ shock to the industries repre- 
sented in the building and furnishing of a home, 
because it emphasizes the size and importance of 
but five national expenditures that compete with 
the home in the family budget. 

We have not the figures which would show 
the amount of money represented in sales of 
homes and home furnishings—nor have we the 
figures which would indicate the sums spent for 
their advertising; but one need only turn the 
pages of a few magazines and the representative 
daily papers to note a decided difference in both 
volume and character between the advertising of 
the things we have mentioned (automobiles, to- 
bacco, clothing, confectionery, and moving pic- 
tures) and that which relates to the home. 

The first and principal difference one notes 
is in the character of presentation, invariably the 
advertisements of automobiles, confectionery, 
clothing, moving pictures, tobacco, sporting 
goods, etc, relate to what the article does and not 
to what it 1s. Imagination is quickened and the 


desire for acquisition promoted by a recital of 
the enjoyments, the satisfaction and the pleas- 
ures that are to be derived from their use or 
possession. 

On the other hand, the chief characteristic 
of home furnishing advertising is either price or 
character—what it costs or what it is. Forgotten 
or ignored are their powers to create increased 
comforts; to tone up self-respect; to inculcate 
an appreciation of beauty and skill; their effect 
upon health (mental and physical) ; their educa- 
tional influence on growing generations; their 
contribution to pleasure; their influence for the 
promotion of worthy impulses and the curbing 
of those less worthy. These and hundreds of 
other elements of value, pertaining to the home, 
might be made use of—not only to promote the 
sale of household wares, but also to encourage 
the thought that a better home, the best possible 
home, can contribute a greater influence towards 
a better citizenship for the present generation and 
in the development of good citizenship in growing 
generations, than is furnished by even the. finest 
things whieh contribute to pleasure and recreation. 

From a purely commercial standpoint, the 
manufacturers who make home furnishings and 
the merchants who sell them are missing a golden 
opportunity in their neglecting to hook-up the 


sale of their wares with the things that they do_ 


for the family in creating comfort, convenience, 
and self-respect. 

The time is ripe for a concerted movement 
to sell to the public the merits of the American 
home. Whether it is done by the adoption of a 
slogan, by argument, by persuasion, or by plain 
commercial propaganda, a successful campaign 


(Continued on page 103) 





AN OPEN LETTER . 





MR. MERCHANT 


If you sense the growing lack of interest concerning the attractive- 
ness of the home with the effect of this indifferénce upon your busi- 
ness, we urge upon you the advisability of organizing in your own 
community a sentiment to Make Every Home a Home Sweet Home. ~ 

If you adopt this idea in your advertising, in your window dis- 
plays, or by word-of-mouth, you will have done your share in what may 


be a National movement. 


We here make a serious proposal that any 


merchant may freely adopt, but its success in your community will 


depend upon you. 


If we can help you further, we are at your service. 


THE EDITOR. 
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When Mothers Taste Is Quoted! 


There never was any one who knew just how 
to do things so well as Mother—she knows 
how to makea Home out of a house—There 
may be some one thing she needs to com- 

plete her scheme of comfort. What is it? 
oe a If we haven’t it—we’'ll get it. 











Youth has no Pride 


in Shabbiness 


If your “Young Folks’’ show a 
preference for spending their 
leisure away from home—if they 
never want their. chums to visit 
them —is it because the home has ADD Sepeimng yp NEW 
run down in pride? A new rug 

—new furniture—new draperies are a wonderful inspira- 
tion to home pride. New stocks await your inspection. 














MAKE EVERY HOME— A HOME- 
SWEET-HOME am 
We offer specially helpful 


values in Rugs, Furniture, 
Draperies, Pictures, Bedding, 
app sovermno MEW Curtains, Lamps, able Scarves. “> *megixe “=Ew 


ADD SOMETHING NEW, OCT. 19th-24th 











Suggestions for advertising the “Make Every Home a Home Sweet Home” idea. 
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E ALL know how 

the younger ele- 
ment and the enthusiasts 
have responded, each in- 
dependently, to the call 
for New Art, and it has 
been interesting to dis- 
cover how the older 
manufacturers of fabrics, 
particularly —have re- 
acted. All are doing 
something. Bianchini- has 
been working along these 
lines for years. I have 
been attracted to the 











work of Braquenie & Co., 
who have contributed 
some unusual styles. In 
the Pavillon I’ Elegance, 
where the gown exhibits 
of Worth, Lanvin, Callot 
and Jeanne are shown, 
Braquenie & Co. present 
their best work in an Au- 
busson, designed by 
Gaudissard. The Brandt 
fountain motif is the cen- 
tral motif, with birds and 
flowers; the ground in 
grey .and overshot with 








An Aubusson tapestry, “Greeting from Orient to Occident.” 
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yellow and black is strikingly good. A. larger 
hanging called “Greeting from Orient to Occi- 
dent” is in Aubusson, and handled with great 
skill. It is shown at the bottom of page 102. 

Braquenie, it must be understood, is an old 
and respected conservative firm with factories at 
Aubusson, Felletin and Malines, and their artist- 
designers, pledged by policy and tradition to the 
highest class of work, have approached the New 
Art with great tact and you might say, dignity. 

Nothing is more pleasing than Braquenie’s dis- 
play of chair seats and backs. They give inspira- 
tion. for much that is commendable. 





PRIDE IN THE HOME IS THE MAIN- 
STAY OF YOUR BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 100) 
can result in at least two great benefits—better 
business for the furnishing industries and better 

homes for their customers. 

In order to provide a focal point for thought 
and action, we suggest the inauguration of an 
advertising campaign based on the theory of 
Making Every Home a Home Sweet Home— 
with the additional suggestion of the slogan 
“Add something new,” October 19-24 (A Home- 
Sweet-Home Week, if you please). We have 
adopted a device for advertising purposes that 
embodies the sentiment of Home Sweet Home 
and on another page, we show several sugges- 
tions for local advertising. 

The responsibility for the well-being of 
America’s homes lies definitely with the mer- 
chants—so we say—Wake up merchant—Make 
every home a Home-Sweet-Home, and Wake up 
your customers. by a sale campaign to “Add 
Something New, October 19-24.” 





INTERESTING NEW ORGANIZATION 
T. H. Hatsey is one of the trustees at the 
© Metropolitan Museum of Art, an architect 
and antiquarian. William Sloane Coffin has been 
always prominent in the development of art in 
industry, and when these two men come together 
in the orgnization. of a firm for the manufacture 
of pure type early American reproduction furni- 
ture, it is a matter of more than ordinary trade 
interest. This firm is known as the Oneidacraft 
Incorporation; R. T. H. Halsey, President, Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin, Vice President; J. C. Fowell, 
Secretary ; Frederick Waycott, Treasurer ; Joseph 
B. Dawson, mill superintendent. 





A Braquenie panel embodying the Brandt fountain 
motif. 


NEW LINE OF DAMASKS 

VERY pleasing line of damasks finished in 
“clever technic making them applicable for 
coverings or draperies, has just been brought out 
by Clarence Whitman & Co. The product is that 
of one of their mills and the styles thus. far 
shown are exceedingly good. The bedspreads 
which they have heretofore made in crinkled 
stripes are now being produced with the stripe 
three times as wide, puffed instead of crinkled— 

a new effect in a variety of colorings. 
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FLOOR COVERING SUGGESTIONS IN THE ‘‘MODERNIST’’ MANNER 


From sketches by Ruhlmann at the French Exposition. 
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HE carpet industry should be very much in- 

terested in the Exposition of Decorative Arts 
because we renew our carpets more frequently 
than we renew complete decorative schemes. 
Furthermore, in carpets as in hangings, we do not 
always conform to a strict period but rather to 
color requisites. The use 
of Oriental rugs shows 
the independence of com- 
position. 

I believe this new art 
will have a decided influ- 
ence in. the carpet trade, 
Mainly in the rug trade. 
Through the courtesy of 
the Ruhlmann organiza- 
tion I am showing a few 
of his special rug designs. 
You can color them up to 
suit yourself. They are 
decidedly pleasing and not 
of the eccentric treatment 
of harsh colors and crude 
designs which we have 
been getting the past few 
years from various Euro- 
pean markets—really of 
good color, sometimes in 
two tones or black and 
white, all made in Axmin- 
ster weave and while their 
florals are naturalistic 
and futuristic, their back- 
grounds are soft and rest- 
ful. Ruhlmann depends, 
the same as Paul Follot 
and Sue et Mare, upon 
splashes of color, color 
that jumps at you as you enter the room, but it’s 
usually in the wall treatment, or in the draperies, 
but seldom in the carpets which he keeps in low 
tones and inasmuch as he like Chippendale has 


put a great deal of his work into albums, he has 





CARPETS AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 





Floor covering simulating stone from a 
sketch by Ruhlmann. 


a host of followers who bend their knees at his 
shrine cf genius and accept his doctrines. He 
runs strong in carpets to orange and green with, 
of course, the deep tones to browns and blacks. 
And still’ he doesn’t hesitate to accentuate the 
florals with bright colors. In all cases he has 
got as far away as can be 
imagined from stereo- 
typed carpet design. 
Another favorite de- 
sign of Ruhlmann’s, is a 
series of quarter circles 
in light tones crossed and 
re-crossed on a dark back- 
ground. And still another 
novel effect by this same 
designer is shown in the 
line illustration in the cén- 
ter of this page, where 
the carpet simulates a 
stone flooring. 
From the point of 
view of those interested 
in the futurist: phases of 
the new art we call atten- 
tion to the rug in the 
room illustrated on page 
117. Here is a study in 
unrelated colors and an- 
gles, reminiscent in a way 
ot some of the futurist’s 
~ paintings shown and ridi- 
culed in this country some 
years ago. This rug is 
quite in harmony with the 
rest of the furnishings of 
this eccentric chamber, 
but we cannot imagine it 
creating in our own designers any measure of 
enthusiasm. A floor covering to be appropriate 
must be restful in tone and design and in this par- 
ticular creation of the new art there is less rest- 
fulness than there is in a sky-rocket. 
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THE RICHARDSON PARIS DINNER 


yeu RICHARDSON, for several years Presi- 
dent of the Decorative Society of New 
York, gave a dinner July 15th in Paris to all 
members of theArt-In-Trades Club that could 
be reached and at least twenty members at- 
tended, among them Frank A. Parsons who is 
here supervising not only his Paris school but the 
opening of his school in Italy and his course in 
London. It was a notable gathering when one 
thinks of the modest beginnings of Parsons at 
the Y. M. C. A. some twenty years ago when art 
in industry was taken up by a few earnest young 
men, who sensed the future and who, graduating 
from their classes, formed the Art-In-Trades 
Club as a sort of Alumni organization. 

Since this beginning there have been great 
strides in the study of decoration. Today there 
are over sixty art schools in America and more 
than a hundred colleges and universities, and 
countless reliable bodies, offering courses in the 
various branches of this broad subject. 

Mr. Parsons tells me that his research school 


in England is well established; that his school in 
Florence has thirty advanced students in decora- 
tion and costume design; in Paris this year he 
has a registration of more than one hundred and 
sixty pupils while in New York it runs up to one 
thousand two hundred and _ ninety-six. 

From the past graduates one hundred and 
sixty are teaching in thirty-eight states; five have 
schools of their own. 

The faculty to take care of this work con- 
sists of sixty-six members, besides the critic 
board, and twenty trade specialists. And when 
you consider that all this started from the en- 
thusiasm of William Sloane Coffin who organ- 
ized the Y. M. C. A. classes and has been de- 
veloped by Mr. Parsons without any endowment; 
and supported solely on its merits, it is quite an 
extraordinary accomplishment. 

These European courses are in great measure 
attended by post graduate students, giving them 
access to notable private houses, museums and 
points of interest. 

(From Paris Letter of Aug. 10th, 1925.) 


A room decorated by J. Ruhlmann and shown at the French Exposition. The floor covering and wall treat- 
ment are of special interest. 
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A ROOM DECORATED BY MAURICE DUFRENE AND SHOWN AT THE 
FRENCH EXPOSITION 
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DINING ROOM AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION DECORATED BY MAURICE 
DUFRENE 
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STUDIES >IN 





Domestic Scene, from an Ancient Greek Vase Painting. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 





By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ArTICLE II—~HISTORY 


HE place that history occupies in a study of 

the principles of decoration is one of greater 
importance than may, at first, appear. Setting 
aside for the moment the imperative interest 
which must be given to present art developments 
and their effect upon and relation to the imme- 
diate future of the individual student, we must 


hold steadfastly to the theory that a knowledge 
of the road over which art has travelled in the’ 


past and an appreciation of the difficulties there- 
on encountered by long forgotten races, is essen- 


tial to a thorough understanding of the art of ’ 


today. 

It is true that we may 
have not the slightest intention 
of reproducing any of the 
early Egyptian, Grecian or 
Roman decorative character- 
istics, but when properly 
viewed and appreciated it will 
be found that these early at- 
tempts of mankind to impart 
a more pleasing appearance to 
the inanimate things which 
were his constant associations ee 
in daily life, are the genesis of the alphabet by 
means of which decorative expression is made 
articulate today. Our Colonial is reminiscent of 
the French Empire, just as it was reminiscent of 
Roman and Greek forms, and they, in turn, re- 
called Egyptian motifs and treatments. For this 
reason, therefore, it is interesting to carry one’s 
study back to the earliest possible records of 
racial development and to learn that, thousands 
of years before the Christian era, a type of man, 
the Cro-Magnon, of whom we have but the most 
fragmentary records left the impress of his handi- 
craft upon tools, weapons, utensils and the deeply 


History, with its records 
of racial development, 
invention and conquest, 
formsa natural begin- 
ning from which to 
study art in its relation 
to aren comfort. 


buried walls of caves, which formed: his shelter. 

Early expressions were distinctly human- 
istic, representing things which appealed either to 
mind or body. The mind was catered to in the 
representation of various forms of deity, sacred 
animals, gods and godesses, scenes of conflict and 
the picturing of the fruits of victory. That the 
needs of the body and the battle for existence 
loomed large in the thought of these pre-historic 


\ artists, finds an abundance of evidence in the 
fact that animals of the chase literally “food on 


foot,” fish and fowl formed the principal sub- 
jects of decorative drawings and carvings. 

Primitive man had an ap- 
preciation of form, apart 
from mere convenience, and 
the flint axes, which have been 
found by thousands in the val- 
leys of the Thames, the 
Somme and the Marne, deep 
beneath layers of sand heaped . 
up by successive drifts, show 
a similarity in their triangu- 
lar and oval shapes, which 
suggests a natural delight in 
symmetry. 

The study of history also reveals that, hand 
in hand with these rudimentary expressions of an 
art sense, there was a genius for invention which 
has consistently sought to increase man’s power 
and to improve his convenience by every means 
within his reach. Man’s first weapons for offense 
and défense were undoubtedly the muscles, sinews 
and bones with which nature had endowed him. 
The club increased the reach of the natural arm 
and added to the force of its blow. The thrown 
stone still further increased the range of offen- 
sive and defensive power and these qualities of 
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adaptation and invention are duplicated in his 
endeavor to create a more comfortable place in 
which to live. 

As races developed and their conditions of 
existence improved, their influences naturally ex- 
tended beyond the boundary of their beginnings. 
The migratory character of a people having no 
fixed habitat and the conflict of interest that de- 
veloped between neighboring and rival tribes, 
resulted in the conquest of one by another and 
the absorption of the possessions of the con- 
quered tribes. In this way, the genius of one 
section of early civilization exercised its influ- 
ence upon the character and development of an- 
other. A race which, because of its environment 
and proximity to sources of supply, had become 
skilful in the carving of wood when removed 
from the natural supply of carvable wood, readily 
turned to bone or ivory or stone; and in this 
way, the application of the ornamental processes 
became extended to the materials met with as 





tribes migrated, amalgamated or were absorbed 
by conquest. 

Local geological conditions also had a great 
deal to do with the development of early forms 
of art. The primitive Egyptians, who raised 
their dwelling places from the ground to avoid 
the annual inundation of their hearths by the 
overflowing Nile, bound together as supporting 
posts native timbers, thus establishing a form and 
appearance of architecture, which was later 
copied as a familiar form when carved pillars 
of stone replaced the more perishable elements of 
reed and timber. In some early Egyptian col- 
umns one finds carved stone representations of 
papyrus stalks as if they had been bound together 
to form a supporting post, the top of the column 
ornamented with the papyrus bud and blossom, 
which surmounted the natural plant. 

The early world which bordered on the 
Aegean Sea, the coast of Asia Minor, and the 
neighboring known Orient, contained a constantly 
shifting and crowding population. 
Tribes mgved from East to West 
and from West to East. They 
pushed down from the North, 
thrusting aside or conquering 
their neighbors as far as the 
South coast and from there either 
continued their conquests across 
the sea or ebbed back again to 
the North. 

Wars of conquest and of 
subjugation with their natura) 
accompaniment of loot, pillage 
and slavery, brought about peri- 
odical amalgamation and disper- 
sion of the arts and crafts. 

The manners and customs 
of the people, their climatic loca- 
tion and the character of the 
country which formed their en- 
vironment had much to do with 
the development of their civiliza- 
tion and the expression of their 
art instinct, The rugged charac- 
ter of the art of Rome, with its 
coarse “lumpy” motifs, is readily 
explained in the customs and 
pursuits of the people, together 
with the rugged natural charac- 
ter of their terrain. 





The illustration is a reproduction of 
The Historian,” a painting by W. R. 
Leigh, which was a gift by Mr. 
Hecksher to the Children’s Hospital. 
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The exquisite sculpture of the Greek and the 
classic character of their designs were an out- 
growth of a leisurely existence wherein the wor- 
ship of the beautiful was a national characteristic. 
The fact that marble was plentiful and readily 
carved contributed not a little to the prodigality 
of their art expression. 

The climate, which made is desirable to wear 
clothing which could be loosely worn or tightly 
wrapped about, according to the needs of the day 
and the season, undoubtedly influenced the 
modelling of the flowing Greek garments, which 
have been recorded in the ornamentation of 
Greek vases, Pompeian wall paintings and sculp- 
tured panels. 

Yes, history has much to tell the student re- 
garding the origin of many familiar art motifs 
but in the study of history one must not think 
only of that portion which has to do with the 
overthrowing of kingdoms, the ravaging of coun- 
tries and the enslaving of nations. There is the 
more peaceable history of commerce, which in 
itself has done perhaps more to bring about a 
universality of art endeavor during the centuries 
that man progressed to a higher civilization than 
any other single influence. It was the urge of 
commerce that impelled the Venetians in their 
conquest of the seas. 

The merchants of Greece and of Carthage 
spread their borders in a westerly direction. -The 
trading spirit first brought evidences of the 
bright, rich lands of sunshine in the distant East, 
lands whose products were wonderful spices, 
exotic bird plumage, and all manner of precious 


F. A. Foster & Co.’s fabrics in display in the window of the R. H. White Co., Boston. 


stones, shells and woods; and it was the merchant 
seamen who brought from the East those won- 
derful textiles composed of a substance bright, 
soft, luxurious, which the Western world had 
never seen, 

The peaceable history of commerce, record- 
ing the interchange of objects of native crafts- 
manship and their inspirational effect upon the 
products of importing countries, offers a study of 
history in its relationship to art development that 
is as fascinating as it is important. 
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“The wise buyer is the one who listens.” 


MR. FILENE’S ADVICE°* TO BUYERS 


DWARD A. FILENE, President of the big 

Boston store, may never have bought furni- 
ture, upholstery. goods or wallpaper, but he has 
bought about everything else and his methods are 
worth studying. 

Mr. Filene has written more on the subject 
of store management, probably, than any other 
man living. His latest book, “More Profits from 
Merchandising,” is reminiscent of his experience 
as a buyer. 

“Most buyers,” says Mr. Fielene, “buy hap- 
hazardly. It is very important for a buyer to 
decide upon just what houses he will visit and in 
what order he will visit them. It 
is a great *emptation when two 
wholesalers happen to be in ad- 
joining buildings to see them one 
after another. On the other hand, 
good buying might require that 
you go first to one of these houses 
and next to a house a mile away, 
and then come back to the firm 
next door, ‘because a buyer should 
first visit the house showing the 
highest priced line of goods. See 
them first, and then next visit not 
the medium priced stocks but the 
cheapest. 

“List the houses in the order of their useful- 
ness to you, based on your previous experience 
with them. The test of usefulness is the profit 
you make out of a firm’s merchandise. The more 
openly you deal with a firm, rather than on a per- 
sonal basis with salesmen, the better it will be 
with you because when a manufacturer realizes 
that holding your trade depends solely upon help- 
ing you to make money, he will struggle to 
achieve this result.” 

Mr. Filene tells me that in his retail store he 
has sold as high as 800 suits of men’s clothes in 
one day, and as high as 17,000 pairs of shoes in 
one day. 





“The more openly you deal 
with a firm rather than on 
a personal basis with sales- 
men, the better it will be 


with you.” 


How does he do it? 

I think personally that he does it by playing 
square with his public. In his basement every- 
thing must be sold in thirty days. Every piece 
of merchandise has a ticket, on which is marked 
clearly the date on which it has been placed on 
sale. If it doesn’t sell within twelve days it is 
marked down 25 per cent. If not sold in eighteen 
days it is marked down 50 per cent. If it is not 
sold in twenty-four days it is marked down 75 
per cent. If it is not sold in thirty days it is 
given away. 

This policy is widely advertised and some 
people wait for the first or second 
mark-down, but if the first price is 
low enough, the goods are all gone 
before. there is any mark-down. 
But if they are not all gone at the 
end of thirty days some organized 
charity gets them. 

As many as 64,500 people 
have entered the basement of 
Filene’s store in one day; and the 
firm never makes any pretense 
that the goods are other than they 
are. 

Just one other paragraph out 
of a page in Mr. Filene’s experience: 

“I have always made it a rule in dealing with 
the traveling men who call upon me to discrim- 
inate in favor of the man from a distance. If I 
have a number of people waiting to see me I don’t 
see the man next in line if he happens to be a 
city salesman. I see the man from Philadelphia 
or Chicago, to whom waiting is a greater ex- 
pense. 

“I never make suggestions to a salesman 
about what the styles should be and what changes 
he ought to make in his offerings. If I did that 


I would very soon find myself in competition with 
ideas which I myself had created.” 
Mr. Filene is a convincing talker, but he 
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“I always discriminate in 
favor of the man from a 
distance.” 


never talks when buying. He does not believe 
that a buyer ought to impress a salesman with his 
knowledge of a thing. 

“Salesmen,” said Mr. Filene, “see all types 
of buyers and the wisé buyer is the man who 
listens, and the average salesman will credit him 
with greater power if he keeps quiet. My advice 
is, let the salesman talk. He will tell you some- 
thing worth knowing. Buy in an orderly way, 
not only considering the highest priced lines first, 
so as to establish in your mind a standard of ex- 
cellence, but the various things in that line, study 
separately.” 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

M than fifteen hundred buyers attended 

the Nineteenth Furniture Dealers’ Conven- 
tion and Market Week held at the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange during the week of August 
10. Buyers came from fifteen Western States, 
Hawaii and Canada, and sales passed all former 
records, according to Harry J. Moore, President 
of the Furniture Exchange. The Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Co. and John Hoey & Co. were awarded 
prizes for the best exhibits. 

The eighth annual Market Week of the 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Association of 
San Francisco was held during the week of 
August 24 and attracted several hundred buyers 
of textiles. Visiting buyers received a refund of 
their transportation costs, based on the distance 
traveled and on the purchases made. Local re- 
tailers co-operated with manufacturers and 
wholesalers in making displays of merchandise 
purchased in San Francisco and the White House 
published a long list of local houses patronized 
by it. 

The Textile Club of San Francisco has been 
organized by manufacturers of textile lines to 
promote closer co-operation among members, 
greater efficiency in factory production and to 





A forged iron door at the French Exposition shown by 
Nics Fréres. 





















































foster ideas for the elimination of waste in manu- 
facturing. 

The Oriental rug department recently opened 
by O’Connor, Moffat & Co., San Francisco, has 
been placed in charge of J. Philibosian. 

Mrs. J. R. Bozeman has met with such a 
splendid measure of success in featuring draperies 
in the furniture store she established a year ago 
at 5542 Geary Street, San Francisco, that this 
line will receive added attention and only small 
stocks of gift and art furniture will be carried. 
The business has proved so successful that Mr. 
Bozeman has disposed of his own interests and 
joined Mrs. Bozeman. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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PAVILLON deL’INTRANSIGEANT AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


Displaying to advantage the iron work of Edgar Brandt. 
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A Brandt grille embodying the fountain motif. 





FURTHER NOTES ON BRANDT AND HIS WORK 


T ONE of the innumerable functions which 
were attended by the American delegation 
to the Exposition, Professor Richards, Chairman 
and also President of the American Association 
of Museums, suggested that while many of the 


museums 
would  prob- 
ably purchase 
and exhibit 
examples of 
the New Art, 
it would be 
very desir- 
able if the 
Ex position 
authorities 
would organ- 
ize a’ group 
display of the 
various ex- 
hibits — car- 
pets, draper- 
ies and acces- 
sories of the 
home — and 
send them to 
America and 
show them in 
the large cen- 


ably be-undertaken. 


A Brandt Mirror. 




































































































































ters of industry for their inspirational value. 
This suggestion met with approval ‘on. the 
part of the Exposition authorities’ and will prob- 


Unquestionably the work of the iron men 


has taken a 
firm hold not 
only upon the 
architects and 
builders but 
upon the’ 
decorators. 
Edgar 
Brandt made 


“an extraordi- 


nary exhibi- 
tion. The 
illustrations 
do scant jus- 
tice for théy 
do .not- show 
the various 
tones of 
metal that are 
used by him. 
Unlike the 
iron work 


‘with which 


we are famil- 
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iar, made in» Spain, Italy and Germany, hand- 
wrought and with painted details, the modern 
ferroniere uses only the metal colorings. It may 
be black iron or a natural iron color combined 
with steel colors and silver tones, and all the 
bronze colors, no paint being used. 

There are other iron workers. Nics Freres 
did some excellent work, but none of them so 
completely covered the field as Brandt. It mat- 
tered little whether it was the massive architec- 
tural work of the Port d’Honneur or the Pavil- 
lon de l’Intransigeant, or furniture or interior 
grilles, or the daintiest form of iron treatment 
applied to mirrors, even hand mirrors, the Brandt 
style was always of exceptional value and will 
have a deep and lasting influence upon interior 
decoration. 

Especially for door trims and window treat- 
ments, you will find his dainty traceries in great 
vogue. It is not cheap work; it is expensive, but 
he has: led the way to something intrinsically 
good. 

The Brandt section of the Grand Palais 
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Pavillon so impressed the delegation that they 
followed up the inspection by visiting on the fol- 
lowing day the Brandt Iron Works, ‘the only fac- 
tory visited by the delegation. And the visit was 
particularly interesting because it is not often 
that a French factory is open to visitors. 

I know buyers who have been over here for 
years and who have never been inside a mill. -A 
few months ago, a member of the French 


_Embassy came to me in New York and said that 


he was making a report on the methods in the 
American factories and wanted to know if it 
would be possible to secure admission to an 
American furniture factory. I called up on the 
telephone Orsenigo, Palmer & Embury, Schmieg, 
Hungate & Kotzian and explained the situation, 

And from each one of them was a prompt 
acquiescence. The gentleman from the French 
Embassy was amazed. Such a thing was in- 
credible. In his own country it would-be prac- 
tically impossible to secure such a favor. ‘The 
French factory is guarded like the stage door of a 
theatre. It’s all mystery within. And why the 
mystery, I don’t know. 

At the Brandt factory, 
however, everything was 
thrown open to the visitors. 
There are no secret methods 
back of his work. He accom- 
plishes it by his superlative 
artistry, that is all. Others 
can follow, but it is my im- 
pression that Brandt will al- 
ways lead. 

The three illustrations we 
show this month are typical 
of Brandt’s work at its deco- 
rative best. Nothing forged 
in iron more gorgeous than 
the grille shown on Page 115 
can be imagined, and the 
doors and panels at the bottom 
of this page present exquisite 
motifs wonderfully combined 
and executed. To ornament 
the mirror shown at the bot- 
tom of Page, 115, Brandt has 
again used his cleverly con- 
‘ceived fountain motif, a motif 
which we believe will become 
one of the most popular of the 
many shown in many me- 
diums at the Exposition. 
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Brandt doors and panels in his 
more ornate manner, 





MAN’S BEDROOM DECORATED BY PAUL FOLLOT, SHOWN AT THE FRENCH 
EXPOSITION 
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Photo by Joel Feder 


A BEDROOM TREATMENT UTILIZING CHINESE FURNITURE 
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SECONDS AND 


HE production of “seconds” is an inescapable 

concomitant of manufacture. No matter how 
perfect the machine (human or mechanical) its 
opérating efficiency can never be wholly perfect, 
and, as a result, the output from time to time 
lacks that degree of perfection which is required 
to pass inspection. 

These imperfections, small and infrequent, 
are sufficient to reduce the quality of the thing in 
which they occur and to bring about its classifica- 
tion as a “second.” Sometimes the dividing line 
between firsts and seconds is extremely difficult 
to affix. It is almost a toss-up and many times, 
according to the whim of the 
inspector or by reason of the 
circumstances of the inspec- 
tion, either firsts or seconds 
might be wrongly classified. 
Much depends upon the point 
of view, for there is practical- 
ly no. difference between a 
“poor” first and a “good” sec- 
ond. 

This is the conclusion we 
reach regarding a distinction 
between firsts and seconds in 
a manufactured product, but 
when we come to consider the same terms in 
relation to human elements, we reach decidedly 
different conclusions. 

People, like products, can be classified as 
first, second or less with.a fair degree of exact- 
ness, and in all employing organizations some 
method of classification is generally in force. 

The term “second” man is a familiar one in 
the department store. The meaning of the term 
is usually that of “assistant,” but, if we analyze 
it, we find its meaning more closely allied to that 
of product seconds with this very definite differ- 
ence: Seconds in product rarely ever become 
firsts while second men frequently do so. 


worth. 


The really valuable ‘‘second’’ 
man is the one who is trained 
and capable of becoming the 
‘first’? man in cases of sick- 
ness, accident or death to 
the man he is assisting. Em- 
ployers admit this in theory 
but in practice they still value 
the ‘‘second’’ man below his 


SECOND MEN 


Because of the fact that a second man is a 
potential first, executives and personnel man- 
agers are paying moré attention to second men 
than they used to, amd the smaller the organiza- 
tion the more impé€fative it is that the second man 
shall be capable of assuming a “first” position. 

A great deal of the worry occasioned by 
“turn-Over” amongst department heads in any 
business Would be eliminated if the value of the 
second man was more thoroughly appreciated. 

How much better it is for a concern to be 
ablé to move up to an executive vacancy a second 
man who is the practical equal of the man he 
succeeds can hardly be ex- 
pressed in comparative terms, 
but that it is an advantage to 
be able to do so is self-evi- 
dent. However, while the 
value of a high-class second 
man is appreciated by many 
in theory, the wisdom of such 
a system is denied by com- 
mon practice. 

It is an essential of a suc- 
cessful business that its con- 
tinuous functioning shall be 
assured. Like a rolling hoop, 
it stands erect while going but when it stands still 
it is bound to flop. 

The going quality of any business depends 
upon three important factors, men, money and 
materials, and of these the most unstable, un- 
controllable is perhaps the first. 

In addition to the normal changes which oc- 
cur in the make-up of any staff personnel, there 
are the sudden inroads made by sickness and 
death, and the letting down of impulse which 
comes as a result of advancing age; so that with- 
out the addition of new people, even the most 
successful business is likely to go stale. 

Perhaps the biggest, single business in this 
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country in point of personnel is either the Ameri- 
can Army or the American Navy, and the means 
employed to maintain adequate personnel is 
almost automatic in its functioning. Every year 
from Annapolis or West Point, there emerges a 
graduating class of finely-trained, thoroughly- 
equipped young men, who are the country’s hope 
as future executives to take charge of the coun- 
try’s defensive forces. Not only are the army 
and navy big organizations in themselves, but in 
their organization, there exists machinery that 
provides for their perpetuation—this is sensible 
business management. Your Uncle Sam never 
advertises for executive officers to direct the 
army or navy,—‘He grows his own.” 

Big institutions, banks, big manufacturers, 
and exporting and importing organizations are 
more or less organized along army lines—in that 
the perpetuation of their officiary is guaranteed 
by the constant placing in training of young men 
drawn from the ranks of school graduates. 

There are many other “pros” and “cons” 
which might be discussed concerning the policy 
of providing an adequate supply of “firsts’’ by 
“seconds” in training, but we believe sufficient 
has been said upon the subject to stimulate a 
little reflective thought on the part of business 
executives. 

Money or materials are seldom the problem 
of the successful business head. His problem 
occurs in the need for a particular man or men. 


It may seem foolish to attempt to cross bridges 
before they are reached, but the man who pre- 
pares himself to answer the question, “Who 
could fill Bob’s place if anything happened?’ 
will be best able to answer the question, ““Who 
will fill Bob’s place?” when it has happened. 





A BOOK ON CLOCKS 

A VERY valuable book on clocks, one that 

would be especially interesting to dealers in 
antique types, is published by the MacMillan Co., 
“Time and Timekeepers,” by Willis I. Milham, of 
Williams College. It is not only a very complete 
history of clocks but from the cabinetmaker’s 
standpoint gives a vast amount of illustrative ma- 
terial on clock cases from the small steeple clock 
on the mantelpiece to all kinds of grandfather 
clocks and hall clocks. 





THE NEW McCUTCHEON DEPT. 
‘Po new upholstery department which James 

McCutcheon & Co. expects to open in their 
new store on upper Fifth Avenue in October will 
have a frontage of 55 ft. and be 190 ft. deep. Mr. 
Bartlett is stocking with lines that will appeal to 
the very best following. 


oe Kovacs, upholsterer and interior deco- 

rator of Oakland, Cal., is moving to larger 
and more adequate quarters at 5854 College Ave- 
nue, the Gyle Building. 


A section of the wall paper department in Gimbel Bros., New York. 
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HAT kind of window 

curtains and what fabrics 
may be properly used in a true 
Colonial home so as to retain the 
atmosphere of the late Eigh- 
teenth Century? 

The window curtains that 
were used in the Eighteenth 
Century were of two kinds—a 
heavy curtain of various fabrics 
hung on the room side of the 
window so that they could be drawn at will for 
privacy and warmth. Also a light curtain next 
to the glass which served the purpose of decora- 
tion. Among the fabrics employed as listed by 
various authorities are the following: 

Kitterminster, serge, darnick (a coarse dam- 
ask), silke darnick, camlet, mohair, fustian, seer- 
sucker, camac or camoca, bancour, red and green 
paly (vertical stripes of equal size), printed cal- 
ico, checked and striped linen, India and Patna 
chintzes, corded dimities, harrateen, lutestring, 
moreens of all colors, fine French chintzes, 
Pompadour chintzes, “fine laylock and fancy 
callicoes” and “muzlins.” 

These names in some instances have a mean- 
ing to us because we have fabrics carrying the 
same names. The other names have an unfa- 
miliar sound and we are not familiar with the 
character of the material they represented. 

What is the significance of the term “Renais- 
sance” ‘and to what does it relate in a decorative 
way? 

The, term “Renaissance” is a French word 
which has been given rather a free interpretation 
in a decorative sense. The word “Renaissance” 
is a French word meaning birth, nativity, rise, 
etc. Re-naissance, therefore, means re-birth, re- 


generation, revival, and in this sense it was ap- 
plied during the Fifteenth Century to a revival 
of Greek and Roman forms of decoration, largely 
typified by the use of the Vitruvian scroll, the 
Acanthus, the Volute and the Anthemion. 


The 
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What kind of Window 
Curtains to use in a 
Colonial Home? What 
does the term Renais- 
sance mean? Are Dra- 
peries Furnishings or 
Decorations? What is 
Pompadour Furniture? 





WONDERED? 


term has probably a greater use 
in the decorative field than in 
any other, but it still carries a 
definite reference to the type of 
ornament reinterpreted from the 
Greek and Roman during the 
Fifteenth to the Seventeenth 
Centuries by Italy, France, 
England, Germany, Spain and 
Flanders. 

Are draperies a form of 
furnishing or a form of decoration? 

This question can be answered most readily 
by the well-known feminine reply, “that de- 
pends,” because draperies are both a furnishment 
and a decoration. The question, however, strikes 
deeper and, to our mind, concerns the thought as 
to whether draperies are a luxury or a necessity. 
In this sense, we consider that draperies are em- 
phatically a necessity and a furnishment, that 
performs functions which no other item of a 
room’s furnishing installation can supply. <A 
millinery masterpiece is a decoration but it is also 
a hat; and in the same sense a drapery may be 
considered as serving a decorative purpose but 
one that is as indispensable to comfort, peace of 
mind, convenience and beauty as milady’s hat. 

What is “Pompadour” furniture and why is 
it so called? 

We doubt if there is any extended use of 
the term “Pompadour’ furniture in the trade 
today, although it was at first applied to the type 
of furniture that is now the most popular in the 
upholstered furniture field. The term comes 
from an action of Madame Pompadour, a favor- 
ite of Louis XV, who, becoming tired of the 
austerities and discomfort of carved show-wood 
furniture, gave orders to have her richly-carved 
and gilded chairs completely over-upholstered or 
where this was not feasible to. have over-uphol- 
stered pieces substituted. For this reason, there- 
fore, overstuffed furniture sometimes carries the 
name “Pompadour.” 








Beaming plain dyed warps. 





Tapestry carpet loom, weaving full-width, seamless rug. 


DETAILS OF TAPESTRY CARPET WEAVING 
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THE STORY OF. FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON—TAPESTRY CARPETS (Concluded) 


UT in order to determine the length of the 

printing, calculation must be made as to 
how each thread is consumed in the act of 
binding the pile into place in the weaving. 
Roughly speaking, the binding in of the warp 
thread uses about three times the quantity actual- 
ly shown on the face of the carpet, and in order 
that the exact quantity of each specified color 
shall be applied to the yarn in sequence, it is 
necessary to make an elongated pattern of the 
coloration of each individual warp thread for the 
length of a single repeat. This elongated pat- 
tern when separated into single threads has the 
appearance of Fig. 32, and these strips into which 
the elongated pattern is separated, as shown in 
this figure, act as color guides in the printing of 
each warp. 


The warps are printed upon a huge drum of 
either wood or tin, having a smooth outside sur- 
face and so arranged with gears, ratchets and 
driving. mechanism that it may be made to re- 
volve or remain stationary at the will of the 
operator. Drums are of varying sizes in circum- 
ference, 12% feet to 40 feet, and in width on the 
face, 18 inches to 72 inches, although the average 
width is about 30 inches, the size of the drum 
being reckoned by the number of lines or 
“scrolls,” a scroll representing the width of the 
printutg roller, which imparts the color to the 
yarn, viz.: 216, 324, 432, 648, 864 or 1,072—the 
average being 648. 

In preparing the drum for printing, the 
warp ends of a half-dozen bobbins are fastened 
to one side of the face of the drum and these six 





A, chain warps; 








B, pile warp; C, C, stuffer warps; 
E, binding wefts. 











stuffer warp and binding wefts. 





Scroll printing roller and trough which imparts the 
color to the yarns wound upon the printing drum. 





Longitudinal section of tapestry carpet, show- 
ing pile warp over wires (W) chain warp, 





Printing drum for tapestry 
carpet warp. The drum is cov- 
ered first with a layer of oiled 
paper and then six warps each 
of 3-double strands are wound 
upon the drum. The arrows 
show the divisions which cor- 
respond to those of a quarter 


: board. 
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strands are wound on in a continuous flat band 
until the entire surface of the drum is covered. 
The face of the drum, after having been covered 
with the uncolored worsted yarn, is ready for 
printing, but as this part of the work is the most 
important operation in the production of the pat- 
tern, extreme care must be exercised in the appli- 
cation of the color. In order to rigidly govern 
the turning of the drum to present a new face to 
the roller which: imparts the color, there is a 
double row of teeth attached to the metal edge of 
the drum. These are called indices and are of 
different pitch corresponding to the number of 
picks represented in the “scroll” area. These 
teeth are numbered consecutively all around the 
rim and each tooth represents a colored band 
across the face of the drum. Supposing the cir- 
cumference of the drum permits four repeats of 
the elongated pattern, a ratchet in conjunction 
with the teeth on the edge of the drum would 
hold the drum stationary at four equidistant 
points in a single revolution. 

In order to guide the printer in his applica- 
tion of the color, he must have, what is called 
a scale and a printer‘s board. Each printer’s 
board carries a section of the design and its size 
corresponds to the measurements of the design 
and also to the number of wires to the inch, in 





Fig. 330—Tapestry carpet printer’s scale board laid 
over design board, 
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Beaming the printed tapestry-carpet warp yarns. 
Note the portion clasped in the setting frame for 
examination prior to being wound upon the beam. 





Printing drum for tapestry carpet warp yarns; 
below it, the track upon which the color trough and 
printing roller are carried. 











the pattern. The boards each carry only one ver- 
tical repeat of a horizontal section of the pat- 
tern and they are designated “quarter” boards 
or “half’’ boards, according as to whether the 
size of the drum contains four or two repeats of 
the pattern. A drum containing 648 scrolls on 
its circumference will have 648 teeth on the metal 
strip attached to the metal edge of the drum. 
The scale board is divided into squares, both 
vertical and horizontal. The vertical divisions 
represent a single warp thread of the design, 
while the horizontal divisions represent a number 
vt warp threads, side by side. The scale board 
is numbered both vertically and horizontally— 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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SOME MODERN SILHOUETTES 














ITH the continued 

interest in Colonial 
furnishings there is a con- 
tinued demand for char- 
acteristic Colonial  fit- 
ments, and nothing seems 
to be more persistently 
popular than silhouettes. 
The antique examples 
which lean to portraiture 
bring big prices at the 
auction sales, but recently 
we viewed a large assort- 
ment of extraordinary sil- 
houettes, some of them 
cut with a delicacy and 
fineness of execution 
equal to that of the Chinese stencil work. « Not 
only were there silhouette portraits of Franklin, 
Washington and other celebrities, but silhouette 
pastoral scenes, six or seven inches wide by seven 
or eight inches high, exquisitely 
executed and in some cases 
mounted between glass to hang 
at the window. 

These silhouettes are suit- 
able not only for Colonial fur- 
nishings but for any of the more 
modern treatments of the deco- 
rator. They have particular 
charm and fit into places on the 
wall where other things seem to 
obtrude. 

The interest to the trade lies in the fact tha! 
these silhouettes are sold at such a reasonable 
price that one can use them quite liberally for 
lamp shades, fish bowls, screens 
and a dozen and one other deco- 
rative purposes. Needless to say 
that although apparently they are 
cut with the greatest skill and 
finest scissors, there must be 
some mechanical process back of 
it, to justify the low price at 


















































which they are merchan- 
dised. 
As we have said these 
are made in a large as- 
-sortment of designs in 
varying sizes, so that the 
decorator may procure 
practically anything he 
needs to suit his purposes. 
From an artistic point 
of view these silhouettes, 
a number of which orna- 
ment this page, are not 
without merit. Every one 
is so designed as to form 
a tasteful unit so if de- 
sired it may be used alone. 
Or it may be used in combination with equal suc- 
cess, all embracing a similar quaint conceit. 
Recently we saw a room, a nursery, in which 
silhouettes were used to good effect. The walls 
were panelled and within the 
panels, which were of a neutral 
tint, the black cut-outs represent- 
ing children at play, the wolf and 
Little Red Riding Hood and like 
subjects were pictured creating 
an instructive and_ interesting 
background. 
Until a few years ago deco- 
rative accessories of this nature 
were very difficult to procure but 
so great has become the interest 
in ali phases of decoration that it now pays 
clever people to enter the manufacture of decora- 
tive novelties such as these silhouettes, and today 
almost anything designed for the 
embellishment of the home is 
procurable at reasonable prices, 
and in most instances the low 
prices do not mean that ‘the 
accessory is poorly made, of 
poor design or of poor qual- 


ity. 
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CZECH FAIR AT PRAGUE 


()* September 6th the Eleventh International 
Fair of Czechoslovakian Industries opened 
at Prague. 


A feature of the exhibition were the textile 


displays, which, besides including dress fabrics, - 


clothing, etc., showed carpets, laces, embroideries, 
trimmings and some upholstery fabrics. 

A number of foreign countries participated, 
among them being France, Austria and Germany. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
far diagram shown below gives the cutting 

dimensions for the arched drapery shown on 
page 127. This drapery, like some others we 
have shown, is not difficult to cut but is some- 
what of a problem in pleating. By comparison 
of the upper diagram on this page with the illus- 


tration of drapery on. page 127, it should be 
quite apparent that the upper section must fol- 
low the outline of the arch that is to be treated. 
The large diagram shows the shape and dimen- 
sions from which the drapery of page 127 was 
cut. For instance, A to B represents part of the 
outline of the arch; B to C represents the full- 
ness which, at the top, is formed into a succes- 
sion of small pleats and on the lower edge is 
manipulated into a box pleat; the space from C. 
to D completes one-half of the shape of the 
arch; from D to E is the fullness for the center 
pleat; and the space from D back to A is again 
repeated to the right of E. The festoons and 
part festoons which compose the drapery are 
shown in the two lower diagrams. By enlarg- 
ing the % inch squares to 1% inches, the pat- 
tern, as thus defined, will fit a window or door 
approximately 5 ft. wide by 11 ft. 6 in. high. 











Pattern for this month’s drapery. (Sce illustration on opposite page and text above.) 









































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH'S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see page 126. 
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HERE is no question more constantly and 

persistently submitted to the editor of this 
magazine for advice and counsel than that which 
relates to the status of the Upholstery Work- 
room. Unfortunately, no one has as yet devised 
a formula of workroom operation which can be 
used with equal success in all types of depart- 
ment stores. In many of them the workroom is 
frankly considered a necessary evil, in others it 
is looked upon as a service feature that must be 
maintained for the general good of the depart- 
ment. In rare instances the workroom is made 
to pay a profit as a separate institution, but plans 
which work in one store and are successful can- 
not be indiscriminately applied to 
other stores as a solution of 
every workroom difficulty. 


THE WORKROOM, CUSTOMER OR MERCHANT? 


What is the status 


sibility for the mark-up; carries the goods in 
stock; shoulders whatever loss occurs through 
failure to sell within a given period, and through 
price revision ; and likewise assumes all promotive 
and sales costs, such as advertising, departmental 
and window display, clerk hire and sales service. 

Third—The earning power of the depart- 
ment is based on the relationship its general ex- 
pense bears to the quantity of goods sold and to 
transfer goods to the workroom, either at cost or 
cost plus, at a percentage lower than the legitimate 
mark-up, creates a direct reduction of the earning 
power of the department. 

Fourth—In a choice between the workroom 
and the department as to which 
should receive major considera- 
tion and support, it is very plain 


One of the chief factors of Of the upholstery that the department is supreme; 
‘friction between workroom and workroom? Should in other words, the department 


department was referred to us 
recently in a request for a state- 


it be run merely to 


could exist without a workroom 
but the workroom could not exist 


ment as to whether goods trans- giveserviceor should — without a department. 


ferred from the department to it be expected to pay 


the workroom should be charged 
for at cost or at retail price. 

It is immediately apparent 
that the question has to do with the workroom’s 
ability to earn a profit, and the principal interest 
in the question relates to the decision as to who 
is entitled to the profit on merchandise which en- 
ters into workroom operation. On this question 
the editor has very set convictions that the profits 
on the merchandise sold by the department and 
transferred to the workroom for operation belong 
to the department. This conviction is based on 
several very definite considerations: 


a profit? 


First—In the original purchase of the mer- 
chandise, a buying and investment charge is 
added to the department’s overhead. 


Second—The department assumes respon- 


Fifth—The department car- 
ries merchandise as a standing 
investment over a considerable 
period, whereas the workroom 
receives merchandise from the department only 


as a transitory transaction after the goods have 
been sold. 


We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
workroom is an important adjunct and is entitled 
to fair consideration in the conduct of its financ- 
ing, although a strict interpretation of its func- 
tion would deny it participation in profits accru- 
ing from goods sold in the department. 

In most instances the workroom supplies 
only a service which is mainly labor, and in the 
sale of the goods by the department the labor of 
workroom operations is included so that the 
workroom is under no necessity of selling its 
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services or of charging against its output the ex- 
pense of a sales organization. 

Profitable workrooms invariably add a stiff 
advance to prime labor costs, but there is always 
a danger that an extraordinarily high workroom 
charge may react against sales, so there is need 
for the existence of a reasonable attitude toward 
the ratio of profit the workroom may be required 
to earn. 

Profit and loss figures, where they relate to 
the department, to the merchandise or to the 
workroom, are definite factors which must be 
reckoned with at their face value. Juggling may 
change appearances, explanations may alter opin- 
ions but the true facts remain the same. If the 
workroom is to-stand on its own record, whether 
the facts show profit or loss, the situation is not 
improved by the sympathetic transfer of profits 
from the department to the workroom in order to 
justify its continued existence. 

Whatever the workroom earns it is justly 
entitled to, but in its earnings should also be in- 
cluded any unchargeable service it renders to the 
department. Measuring, estimating, department- 
al work or the occasional use of workmen for the 
benefit of the department are items which should 
be charged against the department in whose serv- 
ice they are undertaken by the workroom and 
these services involving labor should bring to the 
workroom a normal labor profit. 

But even when it has been conceded that in 
fairness to both the department and the work- 
room profits should be credited to the division in 
which they are actually earned, there still remains 
the important question of the ratio of profit 


which should be required from a workroom. 

It does not seem entirely fair to treat labor 
as merchandise, and by labor we mean all ex- 
penses connected with the operation of a work- 
room, such as telephone calls, carfare, order 
blanks, etc., nor is it fair in our opinion to treat 
labor costs, like stock, on the basis of a yearly 
investment. 

In most department stores sales are made 
either on a strictly cash basis or on the basis of . 
a thirty-day credit; so that in these cases, money 
invested in labor is reimbursed by the payment 
of the charges within, approximately, thirty days. 
In this case the workroom wage investment be- 
comes literally a revolving monthly fund, which 
is turned twelve times a year or more, whereas 
stock in the department is extremely fortunate if 
it is turned six or seven times. 

We see no justification for friction between 
two sections of a business so closely related as 
the workroom and the department of which it is 
an adjunct. Friction occurs only where there is 
a disposition for either one of two parties to seek 
unfair advantage of the other, but where there is 
a mutual recognition of rights and a disposition 
to fairly adjudicate questions of difference, both 
on the basis of facts and in accordance with rea- 
sonable returns from invested capital, there 
should be no difficulty in maintaining that har- 
monious co-operation which a profitable operation 
demands. 

Note.—Opinions on the subject are invited 
by the Editor. It is our belief that open discus- 
sien of this and like subjects by men of practical ° 
experience is of the utmost value. 


A cretonne display in a window of the Jordon, Marsh Co., Boston. 
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THE. STORY OF PFECGOR-COVERINGS 


(Continued from Page 124) 


the vertical numbering being divided according 
to the number of repeats of the pattern which 
may be printed on the circumference of the drum. 
If a circumference of 648 scrolls permits four 
repeats of the pattern, a “quarter” scale board is 
used, having 162 vertical squares in each line. 
The printer’s board, which corresponds to the 
scale board, has the same number of vertical 
squares, but it also has a succession of these ver- 
tical rows of squares, side by side—each row 
representing a single yarn and so arranged by a 
code of marking that each square represents the 
color that is to be employed. If there are 216 
warp ends to the repeat of the design, the design 
might be cut into six longitudinal divisions of 36 
threads each; therefore, the printer’s board 
would show 36 horizontal squares by 162 verti- 
cal squares, while the corresponding scale board 
would contain four horizontal squares by 162 
(See Fig. 33). Only one thread can be printed 
at a time on a drum and all of the yarn would 
thereon must carry only the color of a single 
carpet warp thread—thus, if the drum contains 
648 scrolls (each scroll representing a loop or 
wire in the finished carpet) and the length of 
yarn on the surface of the drum covers 192 revo- 
lutions of the drum (each revolution having the 
yarn of six separate bobbins side by side) the 
length of this single yarn would be 648 x 192 x 6, 
or a total of 746,496 loops or wires of yarn No. 1. 

In case a full drum of 648 scrolls is not 
needed, it is possible to use a smaller drum or 
wind the warp on a full width drum, but cover- 
ing only a part of its surface. A nine-wire car- 
pet has 324 loops to the yard—therefore the 
drum, above figured, would contain the equiva- 
lent of warp No. 1, to produce its own section 
of 2,304 yards of carpet. 

Referring again to the printer’s design 
board, the top numbers indicate the numbers of 
the pile warp threads and the side numbers indi- 
cate the loops or wires of the design. The scale 
board can be laid over the design board at any 
point in line with a vertical row of squares, and 
the warp thread colors definitely determined for 
each position of the drum. The drum is operated 
by means of a ratchet, which automatically sets 
the position of the drum in line for printing. For 
instance, when the ratchet engages the tooth cor- 
responding to square No..1, the horizontal line, 
No. 1, across the warps is in a position where the 





roller, carrying the color, will exactly print the 
color scroll. 

The operator sets the ratchet to engage the 
tooth corresponding with the next scroll of that 
color and proceeds in this manner until all the 
sections of that color have been printed across 
the warp. The axle, of the roller which revolves 
in the color trough, is set on spring rests, which 
force it to make a pressure contact with the warp 
threads as it passes across. Immediately after 
the passage of the roller, and before the drum is 
revolved to the next position, a scraper, shaped 
somewhat like a paddle, is drawn across the ap- 
plied color—both to clear away superfluous color 
and to cause the color to go deeper into the yarn. 
The scraper follows a steel bar, fixed across the 
drum as a guide, and by the degree of pressure 
exerted, controls the amount of color the yarn 
receives. The dye is mixed up in paste form 
with flour and water, but is liquid enough to 
penetrate the yarns. 

Every single warp of the carpet has to be 
printed, one at a time, on its own drum. We 
have already stated that these warps are com- 
posed of three threads of two strands each, and 
where we refer here to a warp thread, we mean, 
of course, the complete group of six strands, as 
already illustrated. 

After each warp thread has been printed on 
its own drum, the yarns are taken off the drums 
in large hanks; usually this is accomplished by 
causing a hinged portion of the drum to drop 
away from the yarn, which permits the insertion 
of long poles for the purpose of carrying the 
yarn. These hanks of.yarn are placed between 
lattice frames, filled with bran or some other 
such substance, and run into a steam chest. In 
some cases, they are put into net bags and 
steamed in that way. The purpose of the steam- 
ing is to set the dyes and after they have been 
left a sufficient length of time in the steam cham- 
ber, they are removed and thoroughly washed in 
clean, cold water, dried and wound on bobbins. 

The yarns next go to the setting table and 
the threads are drawn from the bobbins across 
the setting table: in such a way that the operator 
can observe very. carefully the various elements 
of the design as now represented in elongated 
form on the dyed warp. 

As each tableful of the warp. threads is ex- 
amined, corrected and released, the warps are 








ee 
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wound on a beam until all the warp has been 
beamed. With the beaming of the warp, the de- 
sign paper, which, up to now, has governed the 
coloring of the warps through its various stages, 
finaliy acting as a guide in the examining of the 
printed warps on the setting table, no longer ex- 
ercises any control over the carpet. 

The warps go from the beam into the loom 
exactly as they have been wound upon it, and if 
calculations of the amount of take-up caused by 
the warps and the binding wefts, have been ac- 
curately gauged, the carpet will come from the 
loom a facsimile of the painted design. 

There is, however, even in the finest tapestry 
carpets, a slight co-mingling of color in the ad- 
joining horizontal sections. This is seldom 
enough to create an aberration of the pattern, 
but it is sufficient to be one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of a tapestry carpet. 

By referring to the illustration of a piece of 
9 wire tapestry carpet, it will be noticed that 
where color meets color on a vertical line, there 
is a definite separation and the lines are true and 
regular. On the contrary, where color meets 
color on a horizontal line, there is an absence of 
the sharpness which occurs on the vertical lines; 
and because of the fact that it has never been 
quite possible to completely overcome this slight 
variation in horizontal pattern lines, the tapestry 
carpet is as readily distinguished from Brussels 
in its surface appearance as it is by an examina- 
tion of the back. 

The loom, employed for the weaving of 
tapestry carpets, is one of the simplest of carpet 
looms and is really a plush loom on a large scale. 
The method of inserting the wires for the pur- 
pose of forming the pile loops is similar to that 
already described in connection with Brussels 
carpets and, except for the statement that the 
wire used in a Brussels carpet is commonly 
slightly thicker than is used for tapestry, there 
is no important difference which need be here 
explained. 

The similarity of tapestry carpet to Brus- 
sels, as well as the fact that in its inception, the 
tapestry carpet was an imitation of Brussels, may 
have given rise to the term somewhat commonly 
employed, “tapestry Brussels.” So far as we 
have been able to learn the so-called “tapestry 
Brussels” carries no extraordinary significance 
but is probably applied by some firms to denote 
a little better quality of the genus tapestry. 

We have covered here in detail the method of 
making tapestry carpets, which employs the Why- 
tock principle of dyeing the yarns on a drum be- 


cause this is the most popular method in use 
today. There are, however, two other methods 
which are employed with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The first of these methods is an applica- 
tion of the principle of printing the woven car- 
pet by means of cylinder printing machines. The 
second is a plan of printing the pattern upon the 
threads collectively before weaving. 


a BeMENT, director of the Maryland Insti- 
tute of Baltimore, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Art Center, effective November Ist. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 





HE following inquiries have been replied to during 

the past few weeks. If there are other readers of 
this magazine who are interested in the replies to any of 
these questions we shall be glad to answer any specific 
requests. 


1. Names and addresses of firms or jobbers who can - 


supply bell pulls for decorative accessory, wall pieces in carved 
wood, hand-painted pieces and Jap silk living room, bedroom 
lounge cushions, table runners. 


2. Names and addresses of firms who make plain (un- 
decorated) willow waste baskets, to be bought by the gross. 

3. Names of firms who manufacture stage tracks and 
equipment for hanging theatrical curtains. 


4. .Name of firm who can supply a mural decoration 
for use on a wall in a church (a picture of good outline and 
color on canvas suitable for sticking to the wall). 


5. Where can old maps and French prints, suitable for 
scrap baskets, be obtained? 


6. The correct way to hang a tapestry, wherein are a 
number of human figures (whether with a slight gather at top, 
creating fullness, or perfectly straight). 


7. Books illustrating old furniture, es of the 
early American and Colonial periods, not only showing designs 
but the working drawings as well. 


_ 8. Names and addresses of firms doing carving and 
turning for the trade. 
_ . 9, List of firms in Chicago who sell pottery or other 
similar ware suitable for interior decorations and utility pur- 
poses. 
10. Where can oil cloth, printed in designs, to up- 
holster porch cushions, be purchase 


_ 11. Name of firm who makes arrow rods for hanging 
curtains. 


12. Where can “liquid wood” be purchased? 


13. How can curtains be hung satisfactorily at a round 
top window when surrounded by concrete 


14. Names of firms who carry Kopak (Kapok). 


15. Where can Decalcomania for chairs, also Rush seats, 
be purchased? 

16. Names and addresses of leading schools that have 
home study corresponce courses of interior decoration. 

17. What is the correct way to measure a 5-angle bay 
window and how can reproof measures be found? 

18. Is 1/ee the proper depth of a valance that is of the 
window height? 

. What is the proper way to cut the goods to make 
a festoon? 

20. How can a curtain be cut for a circle top window 
with 75% fullness, mee for a French plaited circle top window 
and for a draped one? 

21. What is the proper way to make a sunburst and 
how do you figure the goods? 

22. How can a_ person take te a coufse of interior 
decoration, acquiring all the technical knowledge necessary in 
this work. 

23. Where can the following furniture be bought: Chairs 
suitable for a good order egy room furniture and also 
suitable for regular — room furniture, and odd pieces, as 
hall, etc. Tables for breakfast room furniture, also gateleg in 
birch and mahogany, and davenport tables, all of good quality. 
Buffets and serving tables unfinished. Good quality beds, 
bureaus and dressers for painting. 

24. Names of manufacturers making highest grade down 
silk covered comfortables. 

25. Who makes Velfoot Wool Carpet Lining? 

26. Names of firms who make ornamental iron torchiers. 


27. Name of firm from whom can be purchased a 
Philippino chair with peacock tail for back. 
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Hoprxins—J. G. Hopkins, of the F. J. Em- 
merich Co., recently returned from a European 
trip, having completed arrangements for this sea- 
son’s new lines of imported wall papers. 

KARAGHEUSIAN—M. Karagheusian, who re- 
turned from France in August, had been visiting 
La Ville Aux Clercs where he had established an 
orphanage for nearly 150 children. It occupies 
the Chateau de La Guadiniere, a show place of 
the neighborhood and is maintained by Mr. 
Karagheusian as a memorial to the son who died. 

SCHREMSER—Charles E. Schremser has 
taken charge of the drapery and carpet depart- 
ment of Straus & Louis, Danville, Ill., and was 
given a pleasant introduction by the presentation 
of his portrait and a resume of his career in a 
clever, two-color circular recently mailed to the 
firm’s customers. Mr. Schremser was formerly 
buyer for T. A. Chapman & Co., Milwaukee, and 
the C. W. Furniture Co., of the same city, and 
was also, at one time, with Mandel Bros., 
Chicago. 

SHERRILL—Emanuel R. Sherrill, who has 
been with the Bristol Co. for a number of years, 
is now connected with Albert Grosfeld, Inc., New 
York. 

PatTTBERG—George F. Pattberg, in charge of 
the New York office of Brunschwig & Fils, the 
French manufacturers, is showing. some ex- 
traordinary fabrics, the product of the firm’s 
mills in France. Their broché velvets and silk 
brocades are as fine as anything produced. 

Captain Brunschwig is now at his mills in 
Aubusson and will return to this country early 
next month. 

Bencu1atT—Benjamin Benguiat, one of the 
famous Benguiat family of antiquarians, who 
have disposed of more textiles through the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries than any other half dozen 
firms, has taken offices at 383 Madison Avenue, 
where he is now conducting a wholesale business, 
catering to the decorator instead of to the public. 

BaRTLETT—Edward Bartlett, for several 
years upholstery buyer for the John C. Mac- 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SEtLEaS 


Innes Co., Worcester, Mass., has resigned to take 
charge of the upholstery department of the A. 
Stieger Co., Springfield, Mass. 

CoHEN—Philip Cohen, for the past eight 
years with B. Altman & Co., and for the past - 
five, acting as assistant to Mr. Ross, has severed 
his connection with them and is going with the 
Troy Sunshade Co., Troy, Ohio, to represent 
them in the Southern territory. 

CLowry—Thomas F. Clowry, a well known 
upholstery traveling man, has become associated 
with the Robert Lewis Co., in connection with the 
New York office and to cover the New England 
territory. 

Hoop—Harry Hood, one of the best known 
western upholstery buyers, with an experience 
covering several years with the MacDougall & 
Southwick Co., Seattle, and the Powers Mercan- 
tile Co., Minneapolis, took charge of the up- 
holstery and rug departments of the H. & S. 
Pogue Co., Cincinnati, last month, having re- 
signed a similar position with the Higbee Co., 
Cleveland, which he assumed a year ago. Mr. 
Hood carries to his new position the good wishes 
of a host of friends in New York and on the 
road. 

CuurcHILL—John H. Churchill, formerly 
with the Atherton Furniture Co., has taken over 
the management of the Chalifoux Curtain Shop, 
Lowell, Mass., which is operated by Kay & Co., 
Boston. Mr. Churchill has had a great deal of 
decorative experience and will make a feature of 
personal service and advice in his new connec- 
tion. 

FinpLay—Norman Findlay, of Rosenthal, 
Findlay & McDonald, Inc., one of the best known 
traveling men in the upholstery trade, suffered a 
very painful accident in Asbury Park on Satur- 
day, August 15th, when he was run down at a 
street crossing by an automobile. In addition to 
having his leg broken and his shoulder wrenched, 
Mr. Findlay suffered a number of other bruises 
and was at once taken to the hospital at Spring 
Lake, N. J., where his injuries were attended to. 
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SHULTS-WiINNEGGE—Chas. E. Shults, sales 
director of the E. L. Mansure Co., Chicago, ac- 
companied by Otto Winnegge, who has been 
identified with the Mansure organization for a 
long time, having charge of the Chicago trade, 
are making an extended business visit to the 
Pacific Coast, having left August 15th. 

StrEET—M. R. Street, formerly with P. A. 
Chapman & Co., Milwaukee, and also Karther & 
Rahn, Philadelphia, has engaged with Robinson- 
Cohn Co., Detroit, where he has opened a deco- 
rative department. 

Perkins—George H. Perkins, formerly as- 
sistant to Edward Bartlett in the upholstery de- 
partment of the John C. MacNnnes Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass.,.“has succeeded to the position of 
buyer, following Mr. Bartlett’s resignation, which 
is noted elsewhere. 

Levey—Ralph M. Levey, of the Ralph M. 
Levey Co., New York, recently underwent a 
serious operation, which confined him to the hos- 
pital for some time. 

SmitH—Frank Smith, for the past year up- 
holstery buyer for Arnold, Constable & Co., and 
prior to that with Bloomingdale Bros. and B. 
Altman & Co., has assumed charge of the uphol- 
stery department of L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark, 
N. J., where he is reorganizing the department in 
preparation for the enlarged possibilities it will 
have in the greater Plaut building, which is near- 
ing completion. 

BLauvELT—James H. Blauvelt, formerly 
with J. C. Demerest & Co., has joined the deco- 
rating staff of W. & J. Sloane. 


OBITUARY 





Tuomas J. Bripsy 

gs besa J. Brissy, founder of the Philadelphia 

drapery manufacturing company bearing his 
name, died August 17th in Frankford Hospital, 
Philadelphia, after an illness of but three days. 
Mr. Bibby was fifty-four years of age, founding 
the company which bears his name, in 1911. This 
business will be carried on by his three sons, 
Thomas A. Bibby, A. Joseph Bibby and Vincent 
F. Bibby, along the same lines as heretofore. 


CHARLES W. WINGERT 
‘Genesee W. WInGaTE, who will be remem- 
bered by many of the older members of the 
trade through his connection as upholstery sales- 
man with B. L. Solomon & Sons, Nicol Collishaw 
and Julius Stroheim, died Thursday, August 20th 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Vernon L. Em- 


met. The deceased was in his 83rd year and up 
to the time of his death retained a lively interest 
in the upholstery industry, although of late years 
had no active participation in the trade, 


LowWELL LAWRENCE DECKER 


Ox Sunday, August 30th, the death of Lowell 
L. Decker occurred at the residence of his 
father, 169 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 
The deceased will be remembered as a former 
advertising representative of this magazine for 
several years and was exceedingly well known in 
the trade. He was a charter member of the Art- 
in-Trades Club and also of the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America. He had a pleasing person- 
ality which won for him in various fields an ex- 
ceedingly wide circle of friends. Funeral services 
were held at St. Luke’s P. E. Church, 14lst 
Street, New York City, on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2nd. He leaves a widow, Mary Nelson 
Decker, his parents and two married sisters. 





_-PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 113) 


Harpootlian Bros., Inc., have opened an 
Oriental rug shop in the Townfield Shops, 127 
Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 

H. I. Metten, formerly with William D. Mc- 
Cann, San Francisco, has engaged in business on 
his own account, having opened the ‘Comfort 
House” at 28 West Portal Avenue. Draperies 
and upholstery lines are featured. 

Arthur P. Sicher, of San Francisco, who re- 
cently joined the sales staff of the Quaker Lace 
Co., will cover the California territory for the 
present. 

Frederick Kahn, a pioneer merchant of Oak- 
land, Cal., passed away in that city August 19, 
following a brief illness. He had retired from 
active business. on April 1, when Kahn’s was 
taken over by the firm of B. F. Schlessinger & 
Sons, Inc. He was a native of New York, sixty- 
five years of age, and for several years was with 
the wholesale house of Bauer Bros., San Fran- 
cisco, before engaging in retail business. 

Charles Townsend, formerly with the 
Charles H. Naylor Co., Los Angeles, is now with 
Cannell & Chaffin, Inc., of that city. 

Guy H. Humphreys, formerly in business in 
New York, has associated himself with C. Alex- 
ander MacNeilledge, formerly of Chicago, and a 
studio has been opened at 525 South Coronado 
Street, Los Angeles. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


E. ogicvgrstivies FABRICS, Inc., have moved to 


much larger quarters at 303 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. The new telephone number is Gram- 
ercy 3875. 





Tue line of decorative pillows manufactured 
by the Malden Novelty Co., Malden, Mass., 
is now being sold in New York by A. Jacobson, 
41 Union Square. 


THE Broadway Upholstering & Interior 
Decorating Co. announces a change of name and 
address, having become established in larger 
quarters at 50 East Fifty-seventh Street as the 
Mayfair Upholstery Shop. 





A NEW department has been added to the 
interests of the Lace Importing Co. who are now 
importing, direct from France and other Euro- 
pean centers, extensive lines of tapestry panels, 
scarfs, couch and table covers, silk and velvet 
rugs. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Curcio Co., 
Inc., New York, manufacturers of furniture, that 
H. Strazzabosco is no longer connected with them 
and that the interest which he formerly held in 
this company has been taken over by G. Curcio. 





S. P. MILLer is now associated with Mr. 
Heitner in Amaranth Fabrics, Inc., and will be 
active in the selling as well as the managerial end 
of the business. This corporation succeeds the 
Amaranth Drapery Fabric Co., Inc., formerly at 
41 Union Square. 





A LARGE and complete furniture finishing 
and decorating establishment is now in operation 
at 157 East Thirty-second Street by E. Giam- 
marino & Son, who following their removal from 
their former uptown location, have increased the 
size of their plant, as well as its facilities and 
personnel. 


THE Regson Mills have incorporated as the 
Regson Mills, Inc., manufacturers of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, capitalized at $25,000. The 
incorporators are Ephraim Gerson, President and 
Treasurer; Clara Gerson, Secretary; Joseph P. 
Hurley, Vice President, and Milton Katz. 





THE directors of the Somma Shops, Inc., 
sent out invitations and had an enthusiastic at- 
tendance September Ist, 2nd and 3rd on the occa- 






sion of their exhibition of Sixteenth Century 
masterpieces in Italian Renaissance cabinet-work. 
Considering that every piece was produced by 
American artisans, it was a most extraordinary 
exhibition. 

S. W. Herm & Co., New York, have recently 
increased their line of drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics by adding a practical assortment of imported 
goods, including damasks, brocades and broca- 
telles. They are also showing a number of new 
laces, together with imported nets and casements. 





Tue Boston Mirror Co. have moved their 
showrooms to the street floor at 129 Portland 
Street. This gives them the entire building, the 
upper floors being given over to the manufacture 
of mirrors, picture frames and furniture novel- 
ties. 

The new showrooms are artistically deco- 
rated. The walls are covered with gray corded 


cloth, making a splendid background for the line. 


of mirrors and frames. 





THE store of Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, Wash., 
has been taken over by Schlessinger & Sons, Inc., 
who also operate the store of Kahn Bros., Oak- 
land, Cal., and that of Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland, Ore. The Rhodes Bros. Department 
Store was organized in 1892 by H. E. Rhodes, 
who becomes director of Schlessinger & Sons, 
Inc., and who will participate in the act of man- 
agement of the store. 

THROUGH an error in a recent advertisement 
the address of the New York sales office of Fair- 
clough & Gold, Inc., was wrongly given as 200 
Fifth Avenue instead of 220 Fifth Avenue. We 
are glad to make this correction, which assures 
the trade that the lines of Fairclough & Gold, 
Inc., including their most recent success, Bedford 
Two-Tone Stripes, are still to be found at 220 
Fifth Avenue, the New York “Home of Bedford 
Scrim.” 

Tue Peerless Spring Mfg .Co., of Philadel- 
phia have removed to their plant at 2636-56 
Martha Street which they have recently pur- 
chased. The office of this concern is located at 
2627-55 Collins Street. 

Their new mill is of daylight construction 
with approximately 32,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
giving them approximately seven and a half times 
their previous production space, with all modern 
manufacturing facilities. 
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Tue Shendell Manufacturing Co. has 
brought out an innovation to which they have 
devoted a great deal of experimentation before 
perfecting it, namely a seamless silk damask bed- 
spread, which, they state, has until now been im- 
possible. It has been developed in widths from 
72 to 90 inches, in jacquard and other weaves, 
stripes and solid colors. Draperies and scarfs 
come in matching patterns. 





THE selling force of the Southern Weavers. 
Inc., has now been completed and is as follows: 
Stanwood H. Cook, Northeast and Eastern New 
York State, headquarters at 1 Washington Street, 
Boston; George V. Nichols, Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, office 660 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
Alex S. De Luna, territory west of New York 
and East of Chicago, also the jobbing and bed- 
spread accounts in New York Metropolitan dis- 
trict; H. S. Johnson, New York, Chicago, large 
middle western cities and general representation. 

FRENCH MARQUISETTE curtains with dainty 
embroidered patterns in several styles and colors 
are featured in the fall line of Jacob Sturmer. 
Some of the most interesting numbers in this line 
have thrown-over valances in new and interesting 
designs. Other items of interest are the line of 
popular priced art silk panels, some of which have 
colored stripes. Mr. Sturmer is also showing 
many new effects in hand-drawn and ruffled cur- 
tains. 

The company is now in a position to give 
increased service in the matter of deliveries. 





Car Ries, for twenty years President of E. 
Ries & Co., whose business was liquidated in 
1923, has opened a factory in Los Angeles, Cal., 
to manufacture ruffled and novelty curtains under 
the name of C. Ries & Co. The factory, which 
is located at 411-415 East Eleventh Street, is 
equipped throughout with modern machinery and 
is expected to be ready for operation at this time. 

Associated with Mr. Ries, in the capacity of 
sales manager, will be L. J. Fahien, well known 
in the Western territory. 





SHEETs and pillow cases of heavy, durable 
crepe silk in a comprehensive range of decora- 
tive colors is the latest innnovation of the Gold- 
ing Fabrics Corp. 

“Bonne Nuit” silk bed ensembles, the name 
under which these dainty bed furnishings are 
offered, are’ assembled in sets comprising two 
sheets (72” x 108” each), seamless, and two pil- 


low slips, in full bed size, boudoir style, finely 
hemstitched. It is claimed that they can be 
laundered as successfully as silk lingerie and their 
featuring will create an opportunity for the up- 
holstery store and the interior decorator to meet 
the taste of high class trade in an entirely new 
field. 

A color card showing an interesting range 
of colors is obtainable from the manufacturer. 





SHowrooMs and offices have been estab- 
lished at 267 Fifth Avenue by the Kenton Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of drapery fabrics, plain and 
two-tone rayons, in light weights, also damasks. 





Epwin C. Kenton, formerly treasurer of 
Aracoma Drapery Fabrics, Inc., and who has 
been a manufacturer of textiles for many years, 
and Raymond H. Lee, who has represented the 
same concern and others for years in New York 
States and New England, compose the new firm. 
With their own mills and long experience in this 
line, they state that they will show a very com- 
plete.and attractive line, selling direct to the 
trade. 





EXPERIENCING difficulties in the selection of 
colors in drapery accessories, the buyer will be 
interested in the method pursued by the Chicago 
Drapery Hardware Co. in marketing their poly- 
chrome wood curtain poles and fixtures. The 
old method of listing the names of the color tints 
is obsolete, because it depended wholly upon the 
buyer’s conception of what that tint may be. To 
obviate this, the Chicago Co. issued a folder 
showing fourteen finishes in the actual color. 
From this folder, with the very complete infor- 
mation printed with it, the buyer can select his 
color combinations with accuracy. These charts 
are sent to the trade free on request. 





Tue Ramelco Associates of Illinois, Inc., is 
a new concern just recently organized, with show- 
rooms in the Heyworth Building, Chicago. This 
company will handle a complete line of imported 
and domestic upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
with a complete stock in Chicago for immediate 
delivery. The officers of the corficern are, Presi- 
dent, Ralph M. Levey; Vice Presidents, Lester 
R. Gould and Irving W. Cahn; Secretary, Nor- 
man M. Golding; Treasurer, Edmund M. Patter- 
son. Mr. Patterson will be in charge of the office 
with Mr. Golding as associate manager. 

This company will concentrate its selling 
efforts in Chicago and surrounding territory. 
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CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 

COUNCIL ; 
than three-day meeting held September Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd at the Hotel Pennsylvania of the 
National Council of the Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association was voted a success by the many at- 
tending members. There was much interesting 
discussion of general business problems and many 
resolutions were passed tending to improve gen- 
eral business conditions. Among these resolutions 
was one fully indorsing the work of the Design 
Registration League to bring the protection of de- 
signs under the copyright law, and thus protect 
designers and manufacturers from the design 
piracy which is more or less prevalent every- 

where. 





CHICAGO CLUB FIELD TOURNAMENT 
(> August 19th The Carpet and Upholstery 

Club of Chicago held their sixth annual Field 
Tournament at the Bunker Hill Country Club. 
About twenty foursomes teed off to play eighteen 
holes. 

Geo. K. Van Nostrand won low gross with 
a net score of 72 and Philip J. Brown won low 
net with a score of 72. In the afternoon were 
various: athletic events including the baseball 
game between the Upholstery and Carpet men, 
the score of which was 7—5 in the favor of the 
Carpet men. Later a dinner was held at which 
over 100 members and their friends were present. 





TO ESTABLISH CHAIN STORES 

Te mail order and manufacturing firm ef 

Larkin & Co., Inc., Buffalo, recently pur- 
chased the department store of J. Oppenheimer 
& Co., at Ashland Avenue and 47th Street, Chi- 
cago, which will be continued under their man- 
agement, practically without a change in person- 
nel. 

It is the purpose of the Larkin Co. to estab- 
lish a chain of stores throughout the country, of 
which this is the first unit. For some time past 
the company has been conducting a retail store in 
connection with the Larkin Terminal Warehouse 
in Buffalo, and it is believed that their success in 
this connection has encouraged them to seek 
wider fields in the retail world. 





WESTERN FIRM INCREASES SPACE 
(eae Co., Oakland, Cal., who a 


year ago moved into their own new three- 
story building, have already felt the need for ad- 
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ditional space and in consequence, they have 
leased an adjoining building, which will be at 
once converted, to be used for display rooms by 
the drapery arid interior decorating departments. 
Being in business for four years in Oakland, the 
Gaines-Walrath Co. have developed a remarkable 
business. They specialize in furniture, floor cov- 
erings and draperies. 


ISPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 















WE HAVE AT PRESENT uncovered territory in 
several sections of the country, including New York 
City, for a line of imported and domestic drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, that appeal to the highest class of 
retail trade. Only men of satisfactory experience will 
be considered. Give full particulars. Address “Highest 
Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for Southern and Middle 
West territories, to carry a side line of drapery trim- 
mings, resident men preferred, commission basis. Ad- 
dess “Southern & Middle West,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man, free lance 
experience (New York City), open for position in 

Carolinas, or Florida. Excellent references. Can de- 

sign and execute lamp shades, pillows, etc. Address 

“Carolinas,” care The Upholsterer. 

FIRST-CLASS UPHOLSTERER and drapery cutter 
wants position, references on hand. Address “Drapery 

Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 
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DECORATOR-BUYER for drapery and rug depart- 
ment. Has good taste, personality and knows mar- 
kets. Long experience on retail furniture floor. Seeks 
connection with furniture or department store as de- 
partment manager. Address “Department Manager,” 
care The Upholsterer, 
WANTED—FIRST-CLASS LINE ruffled curtains for 
Chicago by salesman having established office and foi- 
lowing among the trade. Address “Established Office,” 
care The Galechinnont 
SALESMAN desires connection with drapery, uphol- 
stery or lace curtain firm. Twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence’ over New York State and Pennsylvania, ‘would 
consider New York salesroom position. Address “Con- 
nection,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To cover the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and surrounding terri- 
tory. e must have a following among the interior 
decorators and better department stores and some 
knowledge of lace curtains, nets, etc. Give full details 
in first letter. Drawing account or straight commission. 
Address “Window Decorations,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY OR UPHOLSTERY LINE wanted by 
sales agent with.office and organization. Nation-wide 
or Middle West representation. Address “Distributor,” 
care ‘The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for mantels and fireplaces. 
Preferably a young man between 23 and 30 with a 
pleasing personality and reasonably good education. 
Apply _« mail only, stating qualifications and salary. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc., 65th Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. Write downtown office, 50 
Beekman Street, New York. 
SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN selling upholstery and 
drapery fabrics to dry goods, upholstery and manufac- 
turing trade, wishes position to sell in Greater New 
York for jobber or manufacturer of these materials. 
Address “Metropolitan,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To cover Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, the State of Pennsylvania including Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia and Virginia. He must have a 
following among the interior decorators and better de- 
partment stores and some knowledge of lace curtains, 
nets, etc. Preferably a resident of Philadelphia. Give 
full details in first letter. Drawing account or straight 
commission. Address “Importer,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED—We have an 
opening for first-class drapery.salesman. Must also 
be able to sell high grade furniture and interior decora- 
tions. Salary and commission. Reply to Box 478, 
Charlotte, N. C., Parker-Gardner Co. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to sell textile designs and 
co-operate with textile designer. Side line, commis- 
sion basis. Address “Textile Designs,’ care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—MILLS manufacturing line of 36-inch and 
50-inch drapery fabrics who are desirous of repre- 
sentation by a responsible concern thoroughly acquainted 
with the trade. Have best references. All communica- 
tions held in strictest confidence. Address “Agency,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMAN, to cover New York State 
and vicinity, line of voile, lace and ruffled curtains. 
Must be well acquainted with the trade. Real oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address “Curtains,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—We manufacture the well-known line of 
picture cords and are open for a few more men to 
carry our goods as a side line. Our merchandise sells 
on sight. State experience and territory. Address “On 
Sight,” care The Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO RESIDENT DRAPERY SALESMAN, 
with several years selling experience in Chicago, de- 
sires first-class drapery or kindred lines for Chicago. 
Commission basis preferred. Clientele includes retail- 
ers, jobbers, mail order concerns, manufacturers and 
cutting-up trade. Address “Chicago,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
FOREMAN—YOUNG MAN knowing completely the 
line of manufacturing pillows, scarves, draperies. and 
novelties, desires position as a workroom foreman. 
Knows the business for five years, and my motto is, 
“From a case of goods received to a case of manufac- 
tured articles shipped.” Address J. D. Gordon, 2817 W. 
Harold Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


WANTED—DESIGNER, DECORATOR, ESTI- 
_ MATOR—One who can read plans, estimate, super- 
intend and execute painting and decorating work. Must 
be thoroughly experienced, capable, all-round man, 
especially on theatre, church and high-class residential 


work. Fine position open with one of Michigan’s lead- 
in pera and. furnishing organizations for man 
who oo = ify. a applications “0'tg sie Ae 

entia swer fu i e and positions held. 
Brede & Schroeter, 80 WW. Canfeld Avenue, Detroit, 


ich. 

SALES MANAGER for large wholesale upholstery 
fabric house, must be qualified to manage, buy and 

color up. Splendid opportunity. State experience, past 

and present employment, and salary. Address “Sales 

Manager,” care The Upholsterer. 

TO LET—Heart of the spneinety Sietcit extra large 
showrooms at $35 a month. Gabay Bldg., 30-32 East 

20th Street, New York City. 

WANTED—FOREMAN for crvgesy workroom. The 
Tobey Furniture Co., 33 No. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 


cago. 
SPLENID OPENING for experienced salesman, with 
upholstery and dra workroom for the trade. In- 
terest in business if desired. Centrally located in high- 
est class district. “Mayfair,” telephone Plaza 1337, New 
York, 
COMPETENT DRAPERY MAN has excellent oppor- 
tunity starting as outside salesman and director of our 
drapery workroom. Must be experienced in selling, 
measuring, on cutting and making. Lazarus 
Bros., Wilkes-Barre Dry Goods Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
RESIDENT BUYER—Young married man wishes per- 
manent position in resident buyer’s office, now buyer 
for upholstery department of exclusive department 
store. Further particulars address “Integrity,” care 
The Upholsterer. ee 
FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT wanted for small 
novelty curtain plant. One who is familiar with main- 
tenance of sewing machines and details of management. 
Splendid opportunity for growth. Address “Growth,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
OPPORTUNITY is open to salesman with moderate 
amount of capital to become officer and director of 
firm of practical decorators, New York City. Must be 
skilled in interior decoration, possession unusual taste 
for refined and artistic settings. Address “Officer,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, at pres- 
ent selling to the upholstered furniture manufacturers, 
and interior decorators, to sell our nationally adver- 
tised threads as a side line. Exclusive territory. 7% 
commission. State territory desired and lines you are 
now handling. References required. Mutual Thread 
Co., 17 West 17th Street, New York City. 
UPHOLSTERER WANTED with some money by a 
good sized furniture factory manufacturing art fur- 
niture, carvings and frames for the upholstery trale, 
store fixings, etc. Reasons: Intend to put in an up- 
holstering department. Confidential. Address “Ohio,” 
care The Upholsterer. 





DRAPERY SALESMEN 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., 
require experienced drapery salesmen, with 
some knowledge of interior decorating. Ex- 


ceptional opportunities for men who have 
successful records. 








Buyer and Manager, Floor-cover- 
ings and Draperies; will consider only a man 
whose record shows him to have been suc- 
cessful in similar positions. Submit full in- 
formation in firstletter. J. F. Stampfer Co., 
Dubuque, Ia. 











J. AIZENMAN 
Manufacturer oo VELOUR and DAMASK 


Lambrequins, Ta Covers and Scarfs 
Rayon Crinkled Silk Bedspreads 


Also Importer of TAPESTRY PANELS and SCARFS 


PORTIERES and DRAPERIES 
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